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ETHICAL RELIGION 


Religion is practically a universal element of human experience, 
but it is by no means uniform in its elements or character. If 
there is any tribe or individual who is without religion, these are 
abnormal exceptions to a rule all but universal. But the concep- 
tions of religion which men have held are very many and the forms 
of its expression innumerable. 

With some men and in some periods the dogmatic element has 
been the dominant one. Religion has been thought of mainly as 
right thinking. The supreme effort has been to frame a correct 
creed, and those who have believed themselves to have succeeded in 
this effort, or who have inherited a creed that seemed to them to 
embody the truth, have endeavored to force others to accept it, 
under penalty of suffering persecution of one kind or another. 

In other periods and groups of men all emphasis has been laid 
upon rites and ceremonies. Men might believe what they pleased 
‘ and live as they pleased. So long as they conformed to certain 
ceremonial requirements they were in good standing with their 
fellow-religionists. To be right with God or the gods was con- 
ceived to be dependent upon the offering of sacrifices, the recita- 
tion of prayers, or other like ritual performances. 

Again, the emotional side of religion has received an emphasis 
which has thrown all other elements into the background. There 
have been times when the conviction that men could “get reli- 
gion”’ only by a great emotional cataclysm has so dominated men’s 
thought that those who counted themselves religious appealed to 
such a past experience as the chief evidence that they possessed 
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religion, and the stress of all religious work was on the production 
of such experience in others. 

Still again, there have been times and places in which the future 
has filled so large a place in men’s thought about religion that it 
has almost resolved itself into a sacrifice of all the goods of this 
life in order to secure the joy of the world beyond—a good bargain 
in which temporary wretchedness was the price of perpetual bliss. 

These conceptions are, of course, not mutually exclusive. They 
may be combined in various proportions and relations. Nor are 
they wholly erroneous. Each of them has its element of truth. 
Religion must have its intellectual side. Right thinking is essen- 
tial to the highest type of religion. All false religions and all the 
false elements of religion have in them an element of wrong thought 
and owe their falsity in no small measure to this wrong thought. 
For the great majority of people, rites and ceremonies are a neces- 
sary expression of their religion, and a necessary aid to its nourish- 
ment. No religion can flourish without emotion. The expres- 
sions of emotion are as various as the keys in which hymns are 
sung. Some natures are tuned to one key, and some to another, 
but in all religion emotion must play a part. Nor can religion 
ever lose sight of the future, or altogether eliminate the element 
of prudent self-interest and sacrifice of the present for the sake 
of the future. 

The fault of all these conceptions is not, then, that they are 
intrinsically false, but that they are on the one hand partial and 
on the other hand not essentially ethical. Because of their incom- 
pleteness, each one of them, treated as the central element or 
unduly emphasized, becomes vicious and harmful. For if the 
experience of men has proved anything respecting religion, it is 
that if it fully serves its end as an element of human life, it must not 
concern itself exclusively with any part of life, but must permeate 
all life. It must be an attitude of the whole man, toward the whole 
of life. The truly religious man has found out how to relate 
every phase of his own nature toward life as a whole. 

A recent writer has defined religion as the attempt of man so 
to adjust himself to the outer world upon which he has found him- 
self dependent as to make it favorable to himself. That has 
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meant in most cases the attempt to win the favor of his god. 
But as human experience has grown constantly wider, it has 
become more and more evident that God is not a being whom we 
can isolate from our environment, so that we can turn toward 
him and away from the rest of our world and win his favor in 
proportion to our indifference to the rest of the world. God is in 
the world, in every part of it, concerned with its every part, and 
demands the allegiance of every power of the worshiper. The 
attitude that wins the divine favor is, therefore, not an attitude 
toward God as distinguished from the world, but an attitude 
toward the world which is God’s. “If therefore thou art offering 
thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way, first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” Religion that forgets the brother in the 
attempt to secure divine favor by worship fails of its own end. 

But if experience condemns each of the views named above as 
partial and therefore ineffective, so also does it reject them because 
of their lack of ethical quality. As ethics without religion lacks 
depth and strength, so also does religion without ethics. But 
neither dogma, nor ritual, nor emotional cataclysm, nor prudent 
provision for the future are necessarily ethical. Religion achieves 
its full power as an elevating force in human nature only when 
taking in the whole nature of its subject it brings that subject 
into a truly moral relation to all related life. 

Of course this is not to say anything new. It is but repeating 
the teaching that Jesus set forth when he taught men that true 
religion was to love the Lord God with the whole might, mind, 
and strength and one’s neighbor as one’s self. It merges ethics 
and religion by making religion an ethical attitude toward all 
sentient beings. It finds room for doctrine, ritual, emotion, and 
prudent self-interest, but unifies them all in a moral attitude of 
the whole nature to the whole environment, from the Almighty 
Father, supreme over all, to the lowest of his creatures. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MACCABEAN PERIOD 


PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 


It is good that the church should take an interest in the past 
and specially good when the present is so full of pressing questions 
and living issues. There have been times when the church has 
been prone to live too much on the past but those were not times 
when the significance of that past was most clearly understood; it 
was not the living past to which intelligent homage was paid but a 
dead past petrified into hard dogmas that was worshiped. In our 
own time it is from the men of ‘‘science” even more than from 
the theologians that the message concerning the meaning of the 
past has been expressed with greatest force. It is possible for us all 
now to take a large, comprehensive view of great world-movements, 
but even in earlier days men who had a living faith in Providence 
had a noble vision of the meaning of history—to the writer of 
Deuteronomy it was a divine discipline, to the Christian apostles 
it was a preparation for the coming of the Christ. 

As a matter of fact there are no “‘periods”’ in any literal sense— 
that is, if the word “period” in any way suggests a separated, 
disconnected thing—the movement of history is continuous; but it 
is well to make divisions for the convenience of study and some of 
these divisions are very deep as in the case of the great catastrophe 
of the Exile and the life and death struggle under the Maccabees. 
It is well to remember that Hebrew history was a long and varied 
movement; it took a thousand years of God’s providential guid- 
ance and of the toil of faithful men before the Jewish church 
received its final form and was prepared to stand the shock of “the 
Greek peril.”” That space of time can be instructively divided into 
many periods, each having a more or less definite character. Before 
1000 B.C. we have two or three centuries devoted to the conquest 
and settlement of the new country, a time of disorder represented 
for us in the Book of Judges, and yet not destitute of growth and 
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efforts towards national unity. Then we have the formation of 
the kingdom; Davids’ heroic reign; then the tribes are united under 
one ruler and Jerusalem gaining significance as the capital and a 
great religious center. That this work is limited and somewhat 
superficial is shown by the schism after the death of Solomon 
seventy years later. The two kingdoms run side by side for two 
centuries, when the northern nation, after a troubled life, weak- 
ened by the continual struggle of opposing factions, falls before the 
might of Assyria. Now Judah, a small and apparently insignificant 
nation, begins to come in contact with the great world-empires 
and such is to be its fate until it loses its national life altogether 
and becomes a scattered church among the nations of the world. 
We have now, therefore, in succession, the Assyrian, the Baby- 
lonian, the Persian, the Greek (divided into Egyptian and Syrian, 
of which latter the Maccabean is a part), and the Roman periods. 
Thus one of the smallest nations came in contact with the great 
world-empires, and as it was tossed hither and thither it learned 
noble spiritual lessons, took them to its own heart with thank- 
fulness and sometimes with pride, and finally enshrined them in 
enduring forms for the benefit of a still larger world of the future. 
Before meeting with these great powers God had graciously given 
to this people some centuries of comparative peace in which smaller 
enemies were conquered, an independent kingdom built up, and a 
measure of definite national and religious character achieved. Two 
great things we must note in the Assyrian period. Ata time when 
there was danger from within on account of the breaking up of 
old tribal] ties and a growing separation between rich and poor, 
the message of the prophets struck a higher ethical note and pre- 
sented religion as social service rather than ritualistic display. 
At the same time the danger from without was interpreted as the 
judgment of Jehovah on social corruption and cruel oppression. 
The outstandir.g external fact of this period is the destruction of 
the Northern Kingdom in 721. Many of its people were deported 
and the newcomers helped to create in Israelite territory a mongrel 
nation. These tribes were “lost” in the sense that their natural 
independence was broken and their distinctive character was 
destroyed. They were “lost” in the sense that men are lost in the 
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great worldly throng through lack of an intelligent faith and well- 
guarded life. Individuals no doubt survived and clung to the 
noblest tradition from the past, but Israel in the old national sense 
was no more. Henceforth Judah must carry forward the divine 
message, bringing it to loftier heights by an enlarged experience. 
Through the work of preachers and lawgivers the religion came to 
fuller expression of the great divine truths that were working in it. 
In spite of worldliness and superstition heroic efforts were made to 
create a national church that would conform to prophetic teaching 
and avert the threatened judgment. 

But in the following century the catastrophe came. Jerusalem 
was laid in ruins, its temple destroyed, and many of the noblest 
members of the nation transported to a foreign land. In far-off 
Babylon they faced the question, “How can we sing Jehovah’s 
song ina strange land?’’ They faced that question for themselves 
and for us: If it be maintained that they never completely solved 
it and that Judaism remained forever a national religion, that is 
one of the true statements that needs qualification and explanation, 
because if we leave it in that hard form we may forget how far they 
traveled on the way to universalism. Many of them did learn that 
the true sacrifices are those of the heart and spirit. Many were 
conscious that they possessed a sacred deposit of truth that must 
outlast the power of those proud empires and that such truth 
must be in some form for the world as well as for themselves. The 
church that was built up after the Exile by those in Palestine and 
by noble blood from Babylon rested on hard legal lines but it pre- 
served for posterity a literature that is rich in universal elements 
and is catholic in the truest sense. Such books as Job and Eccle- 
siastes and some of the finest poems in the Psalter and in Proverbs 
show that devotion to the Law had not stifled reflection and criti- 
cism. After the Exile, we are told that, instead of a nation, we 
have a church. This is true; but such a community cannot be 
called ‘‘a sect.” Its home was in Jerusalem, though that was not 
at first the brilliant center of Judaism that it became in later times. 
.Not yet did wealth, material and spiritual, flow into it from all 
parts of the world. 

It was in that day of small things that Zechariah had the 
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splendid vision of “the city without a wall.” But from the first, 
that is, as soon as the community began to recover from the shock 
of the Exile and to realize the value of its rich spiritual treasures 
it had in some way relationship with the great outside world that 
was likely to check mere localism. The Jew as a man of commerce, 
as a lover of sacred literature, and to some extent as a missionary, 
began to enter into the life of the world and to feel that Judaism 
was not confined to Palestine. The foreign customs and strange 
atmosphere of other lands could not doom the singer to perpetual 
silence and if the first note was a cry for vengeance on the cruel 
oppressor there were other and nobler notes to follow that had 
in them a suggestion of that mercy of God which is over all his 
works. Still we have to remember that the community in Judah 
is no longer a nation after the old style: it is small, gathered in 
Jerusalem and its immediate neighborhood, and its interests are 
civic and ecclesiastical, as it has become merely the section of a 
province of the great Persian empire. A specimen of Cornill’s happy 
style in summing up such situations may form an appropriate 
quotation at this point: 


It is one of the greatest ironies of fate known to universal history, or, 
to speak more correctly, it is one of the most striking evidences of the wonder- 
ful ways which divine Providence takes for the attainment of its most important 
and most significant ends, that the final completion and permanent consolida- 
tion of the exclusive Judaism which sealed itself hermetically against everything 
non-Jewish and rejected sternly everything heathen, was accomplished and 
made possible only under the protection and by the aid of a heathen govern- 
ment, that the reformation of Ezra and Nehemiah, to use a modern phrase, 
hung from the sword-belt of the Persian gens d’armes, and yet the work was 
of God, and only thus could the religion of revelation be preserved. But for 
the energy of Nehemiah, the whole history of humanity would have run an 
entirely different course and therefore we too must look up to this man with 
gratitude and reverence to this day (History of the People of Israel, p. 168). 


The man who brought the Persian dominion to an end, Alex- 
ander the Great, also did a great work in his own way; it is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the significance of the victories that brought 
the Greek languages and Greek modes of thought into the East. 
The period beginning 332 years before Christ is one of the most 
important in the history of Judaism and of the world. Hebrewism 
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and Hellenism were to meet, mingle, and modify each other. At 
first this meeting was to be in peaceful, subtle ways, before that 
strange creature Antiochus Epiphanes provoked the dread conflict ; 
but in whatever way the intercourse came about, it was fateful 
for all concerned and rich in its effects for after-ages. Not only 
did Greek influence act powerfully on the theologians of the early 
Christian centuries, but it exerted an immense influence on Chris- 
tianity before it was born, if that expression can be allowed. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the facts that bear more 
immediately on our subject, we have to note that within the Old 
Testament itself, in its latest stages, Greek influence was felt; 
the author of Ecclesiastes is essentially a Jew, but a Jew who has 
breathed the atmosphere of the larger world. Before our period 
also the Egyptian colony had increased and the Law had been 
translated into Greek for the use of that colony. 

In the century and a half that intervenes between the conquests 
of Alexander and the Maccabean struggle, Palestine was in a 
peculiar position, between Egypt and Syria, a bone of contention 
between these two kingdoms that were ruled by the successors of 
Alexander. Thus the Jews passed from the rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greeks. The third century B.c. was on the whole a 
favorable time for the Jews. The first Ptolemy, the Greek ruler 
of Egypt, was kindly disposed toward them. The administration 
of affairs in Palestine seems to have been exceedingly mild and 
every encouragement was given to the Jews to settle in Alexandria 
and other parts of Egypt. This conduct, springing from a desire 
to attach the Jews to their new rulers, was imitated by the rulers of 
Syria, and the Jews were granted rights of citizenship in the new 
capital, Antioch. 

But the political situation: was unstable, Palestine was regarded 
as belonging naturally to Syria and the desire for ‘“‘a scientific 
frontier” was the cause of differences between the two powers. 
At first the superiority was on the side of the Egyptian section of the 
divided Greek kingdom, on account of a succession of able rulers, 
but this changed toward the end of the century and Palestine passed 
to the Syrians in the year 198 B.c. The Jews welcomed this change; 
they even helped to bring it about, and were rewarded for their 
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loyalty by Antiochus III, who placed the affairs of the temple in a 
favorable position and granted to the Jews unconditional religious 
freedom. They looked eagerly forward to a time of peace and 
prosperity, but soon a change came over the spirit of the scene 
and they were engaged in a fierce struggle for their religion and 
their national existence. This brings us face to face with the 
Maccabean Revolt; the facts must be briefly stated and the 
spiritual significance of this conflict shown, so that we may realize 
how heroic the struggle was that saved the Jewish Bible and 
religion for after-ages. 

Our brief space could easily be filled with a bare recital of facts 
and lists of dates, but that is not in accord with our present pur- 
pose; such material is easily accessible in the ancient sources— 
Josephus and the Books of Maccabees, or in quite recent histories; 
it is the significance of the period as a whole that is our chief con- 
cern. Hence the length of the introductory note, for once more the 
question arises, Can this people survive the shock of national dis- 
aster and hand down to later generations its rich inheritance from 
the past? So far as the Northern part of the nation was concerned 
it failed in this regard and a heavier weight of care and a larger 
measure of responsibility was thrown upon Judah. Because 
of greater cohesiveness, keener faith, and longer discipline this 
- question was answered nobly in the Exile. 


If Israel had been merely a race like others it would never have survived 
this fearful catastrophe and would have disappeared in the Babylonian Exile. 
But Israel was the bearer of an idea; this was not to be annihilated with the 
state, and its eternal destiny was not closed with its political life. On the 
contrary, it seems as though only now, when the body was dashed to pieces, 
was the spirit really able to develop unhampered. The death that Judah died 
was a death suffused with dawn. While its sun seemed to set in eternal night, 
already in the east a new day was breaking, destined in the fulness of time to 
illume the whole world with its light. Israel went down to the grave with the 
hope of early resurrection, and this hope was not disappointed. Forty-nine 
years after Nebuzaradan, the Babylonian captain of the guard, set fire to 
city and temple, a burnt offering from those who had returned to the father- 
land was again smoking to the God of Israel on the spot where the brazen 
altar of Solomon had stood. The flame that had consumed Jerusalem was 
for Judah a purifying fire; from the seed-field of the Exile, sown in tears, was to 
spring up a precious and immortal harvest (Cornill, p. 143). 
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The same thing as to its spirit might be said of the Maccabean 
period; we have once more the native religion victorious over the 
foreign spirit, we have an altar desecrated and later reconsecrated 
in spite of difficulties and in the midst of heroic struggles. Jewish 
communities have survived many persecutions since those days; 
those two great catastrophes through which their religion reached 
its highest form and displayed its eternal spirit made them proof 
against smaller attacks. A nation may be happy that has no 
history, but it is a shallow, conventional kind of happiness out of 
which there comes no great thing for the world at large. Israel’s 
history has very few such hours of happiness; in the dark days 
that have recurred with tragic frequency through all the ages 
the leaders have looked back and drawn their inspiration from those 
classic times when the nation was saved from destruction and 

~failure by the constancy of its sons and the faithfulness of its God. 

We must review briefly the facts of the period. It may be 
treated as extending from 168, the time when the terrible struggle 
began, to 63 B.c., when Palestine passed under the control of 
the Romans. This again may be subdivided into three periods, 
embracing successful revolt and increasing power, 168-165 B.c.; 
religious freedom acquired, 162-142 B.C.; time of religious freedom 
and political independence. (See Dr. Riggs on The Maccabean and 
Roman Periods.) For our present purpose it will suffice to close the 
period at the year 135 which is marked by the death of Simon, the 
founder of the Hasmonean dynasty. 

As we have seen, at the beginning of the second century the 
Jews hailed with gladness the advent of their Syrian rulers and had 
no presentiment of the dark days that were soon to come upon them. 
We have next a complicated story of wars and intrigues between 
Egypt and Syria and of internal struggles within the Jewish nation 
springing from greed of money, lust of power, and the factious 
opposition of different parties. It is a priest named Simon who 
called the attention of the Syrians to the temple treasures and de- 
nounced the pious high priest Onias as a conspirator. Onias must 
go to Antioch to plead his own case and his people’s cause before 
the Syrian overlord at the capital. At this point there is a change 
of rulers; Antiochus Epiphanes comes upon the stage. He is “a 
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most fateful personage for Jewish history” and a riddle for 
historians. Whether he was not really malicious and corrupt but 
only whimsical and irresponsible may be a difficult question to 
settle, but it is certain that he caused untold misery to the Jewish 
people and exposed their religion to extreme peril. One has, how- 
ever, to admit that a fair share of blame must fall upon Jewish 
leaders or men of that race who aspired to be leaders. One of the 
first acts of the new king was to depose the legitimate high priest 
Onias and appoint in his place Jason, a younger brother of Onias, 
who promised to give large sums of money and to pursue a 
vigorous Hellenizing policy. Thus the work of introducing Greek 
fashions was carried on under high authority and with increasing 
vigor. After three years the high-priesthood was given to 
Menelaus who made a higher bid of the same kind and who only 
succeeded in maintaining his position by murder and intrigue. 
A nation capable of producing high priests of this character would 
not seem to be capable of anything very noble and heroic, but the 
extreme hour has not yet arrived. 

In 170 B.c. Antiochus was reported dead and the deposed Jason 
attempted to recover the high-priesthood by force. Though the 
attempt failed, it was treated by the Syrian king as an act of rebel- 
lion and severe punishment was inflicted on Jerusalem. Two years 
after this the ambition of Antiochus in the direction of Egypt was 
checked by the Romans, and the Jews had to bear the brunt of his 
bitter disappointment and anger. The statement of this tragic 
event cannot be put in better or briefer form than that in which 
it is given by Professor Cornill: . 


And now Antiochus considered the occasion ripe for a master-stroke. 
On the 27th of October, 168 B.c., he issued the insane decree which was intended 
to exterminate Judaism root and branch. All the sacred writings of the Jews 
were to be delivered up and destroyed, the exercise of the Jewish religion was 
forbidden on pain of death, all the Jews were to sacrifice to the Greek gods, and 
the temple at Jerusalem was to become a sanctuary of Olympian Zeus. The 
abomination of desolation was actually established in the sacred place, and on 
the 25th of December, 168 B.c., the first sacrifice was offered there to Zeus— 
whether by the high priest Menelaus we do not know. The commands of the 
king were executed with unexampled severity and the subordinate function- 
aries of authority evidently took a delight in harassing and tormenting in 
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every imaginable way the Jews who were loyal to the Law; when one reads 
the account in the Books of Maccabees one is reminded involuntarily of the 
dragonnades under Louis XIV (Cornill, p. 192). 


If ever revolt was sacred it was now. Thousands of devout 
men were called upon to die or lose that which was dearer than 
life. The first blow was struck by an aged priest, Mattathias, 
who certainly had no idea of the far-reaching effects of his stroke, 
when he called men to remain faithful to the Law and formed his 
“church of the desert.” At first these stern devotees of the Law 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered rather than fight on their 
sabbath, but it was soon evident that they must modify scrupulosity 
by the power of common-sense or there would be none of them 
left. The old man, worn out in a little while by toils and battles, 
left behind him five sons, all strong, capable men. Judas Macca- 
baeus is regarded by many as the greatest warrior whom the people 
of Israel ever produced; he certainly accomplished wonders with 
the small means at his command. He shows what miracles can 
be accomplished by pure zeal and strong faith. Time after time 
he defeated large armies and outmaneuvered the ablest Syrian 
generals. Against fearful odds he gained all his great victories, 
and three years after the first sacrifice had been offered to Olympian 
Zeus, the 25th of December, 165 B.c., he consecrated the temple 
anew and removed the abominations of idolatry under the very 
eyes of the Syrian garrison. When Antiochus Epiphanes passed 
away, the war was continued in the name of his son, and another 
immense army was sent against the rebels. 

Internal troubles caused the general Lysias to make peace with 
the Jews on terms which granted them free exit from the Sacred 
City and the permanent and unrestricted use of their religion. 
The high priest Menelaus was executed as the instigator of the 
whole wretched business. At this point, 163 B.c., the war might 
have ended if the Syrians had been more moderate and the spirit 
of faction among the Jews less bitter, as the main thing, namely, 
religious liberty, had been secured. The “pious” welcomed the 
new high priest Alcimus; but he was a Hellenist and wreaked his 
vengeance upon this particular party. Judas was then driven 
to fight for political independence, and after another brilliant 
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victory he was compelled to bow before the sheer force of numbers. 
Though defeated and killed he was not disgraced and he left 
behind him an inspiring memory. He was followed by his brother 
Jonathan, the real founder of the Maccabean state, who did his 
work more by skilful statesmanship than successful soldiering. 
When he fell a victim to treachery, his brother Simon received from 
the Syrian king Demetrius the full recognition of political inde- 
pendence. An attempt was made to recal] this later, but the 
resistance of the Jews and the interference of the Romans made it 
impossible. We cannot linger over the tragic end that came to 
Simon and two of his sons; sufficient to say that his son John, sur- 
named “Hyrcanus,” succeeded him and reigned with vigor and 
success for thirty years. The revolt had been from the military 
point of view a great success. Men who were rebels out of pure 
religious zeal were drawn into the whirl of politics, fighting for a 
spiritual religion. They founded a worldly dynasty which after a 
season of brilliance was broken to pieces by inward contradictions 
and outward circumstances. 

What is the meaning of all this welter and confusion? Is there 
any clear light in it, or noble purpose running through it? It 
means many things; its lessons are varied and permanently use- 
ful. We see how impossible it is to compress a community into 
one narrow mold and shut out the modifying influences from the 
great outside world. It may be that among the Hellenists there 
were men of low nature who in the name of culture sought only the 
gratification of worldly greed and lawless pleasure; but there were 
others who saw that God’s revelation was larger than even the 
noblest local traditions. Some students think that Antiochus was 
foolish in this respect, that he tried to do what the natural course of 
events would have done without his rude help, and that his bold 
blundering policy simply defeated itself. It is idle to speculate 
upon what might have been; we shall do well if we can see clearly 
the significance of what did réally happen. Greek influence even 
in the debased form in which it was presented must have made 
real inroads, when we see what a deep cleavage there was in the 
ranks of men of Jewish birth and blood. Perhaps already the 
yoke of the Law had begun to press heavily, and some noble souls 
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longed for a larger citizenship. The matter is always complex; 
neither the Puritans nor the Broad churchmen have all the truth, 
and it is a hardship when brute force divides a nation into two 
hostile camps. We see how hard it is to organize the idea and how 
impossible to solve spiritual problems by material means. Crom- 
well’s party sought to create a kingdom of the saints and ended by a 
policy of coercion that provoked severe reaction. Men do not 
know what the end will be when they begin a great movement. 
It is part of the tragedy of life that noble spirits are mastered by 
the course of events which they have sought to use and which 
master them. This movement was a revolt against the priestly 
faction as well as against the external oppression, and at the close 
a priestly dynasty was formed very largely out of sympathy with 
the spirit that gave birth to the movement. But the degenera- 
tion of a family is not the failure of a movement. A family may be 
a thing of two or three generations, but the idea lives on forever. 
It is shown that the religious community formed after centuries 
of teaching and discipline can pass through another great baptism 
of blood without losing its distinctive life. The interests of this 
community are mainly religious, it desired not so much political 
independence and military glory as religious freedom. When the 
latter was gained there were many who lost interest in the struggle; 
they wishtd for a salvation that came from their God and were 
afraid to trust in soldiers even when these were their own brethren. 
The real representatives of the religion were not the corrupt rulers, 
the time-serving priests, nor the fiery zealots, but the men of the 
Book, those who desired to live according to the Law for which 
such great sacrifices had been made. Only by observing carefully 
the many cross-currents of this time of excitement and enthusiasm 
can we understand the definitely formed parties that come before 
us in the New Testament. Whatever elements of truth were 
possessed by other parties, the party from which the Pharisees 
sprang was right to this extent that Judah’s real destiny and glory 
was in religion. For a while under the Maccabean dynasty there 
was military splendor and worldly success, but this was short- 
lived; it soon paled before the rising glory of Rome and the heart 
of this nation did not find real satisfaction in it. The real leaders 
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had a dim consciousness of the fact that they were preparing some- 
thing more vital and permanent then the proudest imperial power. 

One great product of this period is the Book of Daniel, a ‘book 
that has been troubled and tormented by the most painful kind of 
exegesis, but that, set in its own historical framework, will begin 
to do its work more effectively. It pictures for us the Jew faith- 
ful to the Law in the midst of luxury and corruption. It shows 
him as the recipient of a revelation which brought a nobler wisdom 
than that of the world. Faith gives men courage to look into the 
face of kings and tread unflinchingly the path of duty. There is 
no fiery furnace or den of lions where God is not present to sustain 
heroic souls, and if need be give them deliverance. The martyrs 
have not lost the battle, even beyond death the arm of their God 
stretches to redeem and glorify. This is an ordered world, the 
cruel beast-like kingdoms may have their turn, but they dash them- 
selves in vain against the divine Providence. The final, the 
p-rmanent kingdom shall be the kingdom of the saints. Noble 
vision! how splendidly it stands out against the background of 
base intrigue and sordid greed. Such a book of faith can easily 
be translated into terms of modern life and minister once more 
to spiritual needs of men. The failure of the Maccabean period, 
in so far as it was a failure, shows us that the Kingdom does come 
from heaven. The idea of God’s presence in law and life finds 
ever a fuller and richer expression. The imperfect victory pre- 
serves for us something that is imperishable, from the glorious 
past. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
II. AN APPROACH TO BOYHOOD ' 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


If the minister is to do intelligent work with boys he must have 
some knowledge of the ground plan of boyhood and he must believe 
that the boy both demands and merits actual study. Specific 
acquaintance with each one severally, alert recognition of indi- 
viduality, variety, and even sport, and an ample allowance for 
exceptions to every rule will greatly aid in giving fitness to one’s 
endeavor; but beneath all of these architectural peculiarities lies 
the common biological foundation. To know the human organism 
genetically, to have some knowledge of the processes by which 
it reaches its normal organization, to appreciate the crude and 
elemental struggle that has left its history in man’s bodily struc- 
ture, to think in large biological terms that include, besides “the 
physics and chemistry of living matter,’”’ considerations ethno- 
logical, hereditary, and psychological, is to make fundamental 
preparation for the understanding of boyhood. 

For the family to which the boy belongs is the human family. 
His parents alone and their characteristics do not explain him, 
nor does contemporary environment, important as that is. His 
ancestry is the human race, his history is their history, his impulses 
and his bodily equipment from which they spring are the result of 
eons of strife, survival, and habit. Four generations back he has 
not two but sixteen parents. Thus he comes to us out of the 
great physical democracy of mankind and doubtless with a tend- 
ency to re-live its ancient and deep-seated experiences. 

This theory of race recapitulation as applied to the succeeding 
stages of boyhood may be somewhat more poetic than scientific. 


tIn connection with this subject, the following books are recommended: Thomas, 
W. L., Source Book for Social Origins, The University of Chicago Press; Hall, G. 
Stanley, Adolescence, D. Appleton & Co.; Judd, C. H., Genetic Psychology for 
Teachers, D. Appleton & Co. 
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Genetically he does those things for which at the time he has the 
requisite muscular and nervous equipment, but the growth of this 
equipment gives him a series of interests and expressions that 
run in striking parallel to primitive life. If the enveloping society 
is highly civilized and artificial, much of his primitive desire may 
be cruelly smothered or too hastily refined or forced into a criminal 
course. But memory, experience, observation, and experiment 
force one to note that the parallel does exist and that it is vigor- 
ously and copiously attested by the boy’s likes and deeds. At 
the same time the theory is to be used suggestively rather than 
dogmatically, and the leader of boys will not imagine that to repro- 
duce the primitive life is the goal of his endeavor. It is by the 
recognition of primitive traits and by connecting with them as 
they emerge that the guide of boyhood may secure an intelligent 
and “well-supported” advance. 

Such an approach favors a sympathetic understanding of the 
boy. To behold in him a rough summary of the past and to be 
able to capitalize for good the successive instincts as they emerge, 
is to accomplish a fine piece of missionary work without leaving 
home. Africa and Borneo and Alaska come to you. The fire- 
worshiper of ancient times, the fierce tribesman, the savage hunter 
and fisher, the religion-making nomad, the daring pirate, the 
bedecked barbarian, the elemental fighter with nature and fellow 
and rival of every kind, the master of the world in making—comes 
before you in dramatic and often pathetic array in the unfolding 
life of the ordinary boy. 

Our topmost civilization, although sustained and repleted by 
this original stuff, takes all too little account of these elemental 
traits. In the growing boy the ascending races are piled one on 
top of another. In him you get a longitudinal section of human 
nature since its beginning. He is an abridged volume on eth- 
nology; and because he is on the way up and elected to rule, it is 
more of a mistake to neglect him than it is to neglect any of those 
races that have suffered a long-continued arrest at some point 
along the way. Of course anyone expecting to note by day and 
hour the initial emergence of this or that particular trait of primi- 
tive man will be disappointed. The thing for the friend of the 
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boy to know is that in him the deep-set habits which made the 
human body the instrument it is, the old propensities of savage 
life are voices of the past, muffled, perhaps, but very deep and 
insistent, calling him to do the things which for ages were done 
and to make full trial of the physique which modern civilization 
threatens with disuse or perversion. 

Let a number of the common traits of boyhood testify. There 
is the gang instinct which is noticeably dominant during the years 
from twelve to fifteen. Probably 80 per cent of all boys of this 
age belong to some group answering dimly to ancient tribal asso- 
ciation and forming the first social circle outside the home. A 
canvass of the conditions of boy life in the Hyde Park district 
of Chicago revealed the existence of such gangs on an average of 
one to every two blocks, and the situation is not materially differ- 
ent in other parts of the city or in the smaller towns. The gang 
is thus the initial civic experiment for better or for worse, the 
outreach after government, co-operative power, and the larger 
self which can be found only in association. During this age and 
within his group the boy does not act as one possessing clear and 
independent moral responsibility. He acts as part of the gang, 
subject to its ideals, and practically helpless against its codes of 
conduct and its standards of loyalty. 

One hot afternoon I ran across a group “in swimming” at a 
forbidden spot on the shore of Lake Michigan. As we talked and 
tended the fire, which their sun-blistered bodies did not need, one 
of the lads suddenly fired at me point blank the all-important 
question, “What do you belong to?” Being unable to give an 
answer immediately favorable to our growing friendship, I countered 
with ‘What do you belong to?” “Oh,” said he, “I belong to de 
gang.” “What gang?” ‘De gang on de corner of Fitty Fit 
and Cottage Grove.” ‘And what do you do?” “Ah, in de 
evnin we go out and ketch guys and tie em up.” Allowing for 
nickel-show and Wild-West suggestions, there remains a touch 
of a somewhat primitive exploit. 

Another interesting gang was found occupying a cave in the 
saloon district of Lake Avenue. The cave takes precedence over 
the shack as a rendezvous because it demands no building material 
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and affords more secrecy. Beneath the cave was a carefully 
concealed seven-foot sub-cellar which they had also excavated. 
This served as a guardhouse for unruly members and as a hiding- 
place for loot. When in conclave, each boy occupied his space on 
a bench built against the sides of the cave, his place being indicated 
by his particular number on the mud wall. This gang had forty- 
eight members and was led by a dissolute fellow somewhat older 
than the others, one of those dangerous boys beyond the age of 
compulsory education and unfitted for regular work. They played 
cards, “rushed the can,” and all hands smoked cigarettes. Facilis 
descensus Averno. The love of adventure and hunting was illus- 
trated in the case of two other boys of this neighborhood who 
were but ten and eleven years of age. Having stolen eleven 
dollars and a useless revolver, they ran away to Milwaukee. 

Much could be said of the love of fire which has not yet sur- 
rendered all of its charm for even the most unromantic adult. 
The mystic thrill that went through the unspoiled nerves of pre- 
historic man and filled his mind with awe is with us still. The 
boy above all others yields to its spell. Further, by means of 
a fire he becomes, almost without effort, a wonder-working cause, 
a manipulator of nature, a miracle worker. Hence the vacant 
lots are often lighted up; barrels, boxes, and fences disappear; 
and one almost believes that part of the charm of smoking is in 
the very making of the smoke and seeing it unwind into greater 
mystery as did incense from thousands of altars in the long ago. 

This elemental desire to be a cause and to advertise by visible, 
audible, and often painful proofs the fact of one’s presence in the 
world is also basal. It is the insistent compliment which noisy 
childhood and industrious boyhood ever demand from the world 
about. Even the infant revels in this testimony, preferring crude 
and noisy playthings of proportion to the innocent nerve-sparing 
devices which the adult tries to foist upon him. ‘The coal scuttle 
is made to proclaim causal relation between the self in effort and 
the not-self in response more satisfactorily than the rag doll; and 
the manifest glee over the contortions ofthe playful father whose 
hand is slapped is not innate cruelty but the delight of successful — 
experiment in causation. 
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So of the noise and bluster, the building and destruction, and 
even the torture so often perpetrated by the boy. He is saying that 
he is here and must be reckoned with, and he wishes to make his 
presence as significant as possible. If home, school, and community 
conditions are such as to give healthful direction to both his con- 
structive and destructive experimentation, all is well, but if society 
cannot so provide he will still exploit his causal relation although 
it must be in violation of law and order. The result is delinquency, 
but even in this he glories. It often gives a more pungent and 
romantic testimony than could otherwise be secured. It is the 
flaring yellow advertisement of misdirected effectiveness. Proba- 
bly there mingles with this impulse the love of adventure as 
developed in the chase. ‘Flipping cars,” tantalizing policemen, 
pilfering from fruit stands are frequently the degenerate, urban 
forms of the old quest of, and encounter with, the game of forest 
and jungle. 

Then there is the water, to get to which explains more than 
half his school truancy during the open season. It is a fine spring or 
summer day. The Wanderlust of his ancestry is upon the boy. The 
periodic migration for game or with herds, the free range of wood 
and stream, or the excitement of the chase pulsates in his blood. 
Voices of the far past call to something native in him. The shimmer 
of the water just as they of old saw it, the joyous chance of taking 
game from its unseen depths, or of getting the full flush of bodily 
sensation by plunging into it, the unbridled pursuit of one’s own 
sweet will under the free air of heaven—these are the attractions 
over against which we place the school with its books, its restraint, 
and its feminine control; and the church with its hush and its Sunday- 
school lesson: and, too often, we offer nothing else. It is like giving 
a hungry woodchopper a doilie, a Nabisco wafer, and a finger-bowl. 

If we could but appreciate the great crude past whose conflicts 
still persist in the boy’s gruesome and tragic dreams, filling him with 
a fear of the dark, which fear in time past was the wholesome and 
necessary monitor of self-preservation; if we could only realize how 
strenuous must be those experiences which guarantee a strong body, 
a firm will, and an appetite for objective facts, we would not make 
our education so insipidly nice, so intellectual, so bookish, andso much 
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under the roof. A school and a school building are not synonymous, 
a church and a church building are not synonymous; schooling is not 
identical with education, nor church attendance with religion.. It 
is unfortunate if the boy beholds in these two essential institutions 
merely an emasculated police. j 

If either the church or the school is to reach the boy it will have 
to recognize and perform its task very largely beyond the tradi- 
tional limits of the institution as such, and with a heartiness and 
masculinity which are now often absent. In this field the indirect 
and extra-ecclesiastical work of the minister will be his best work, 
and the time that the teacher spends with his pupils outside the 
schoolhouse may have more educational value than that spent 
within. In due time society will be ready to appreciate and sup- 
port the educator who is bigger than any building; and outdoor 
schools are bound to grow in favor. 

Consider also the boy’s love of paraphernalia and all the tokens 
of achievement or of oneness with his group. The pre-adolescent 
boy glorying in full Indian regalia, the early-adolescent proud in 
the suit of his team or in his accouterments as a Scout, and a little 
later, with quieter taste, the persistent fraternity pin—all of 
these tell the same story of the love of insignia and the power of 
the emblem in the social control and development of youth. Think 
also of the collecting mania, which among primitives was less 
strong than is ordinarily supposed, but which in early boyhood 
reaches forth its hands industriously, if not always wisely, after 
concrete tactual knowledge and proprietorship. So also with the 
impulse to tussle and to revel in the excitement of a contest; 
inhibited it explodes, neglected it degenerates, but directed it 
goes far toward the making of a man. Evidence of this intensity, 
zest, and pressure of young life is never wanting. Disorder, 
“‘rough-house,”’ and even serious accidents testify to the reckless 
abandon which tries to compensate in brief space for a thousand 
hours of repression. Such occurrences are unfortunate but worse 
things may happen if the discharge of energy becomes antisocial, 
immoral, and vicious. ‘The evils of lust and drink are the evils 
that devour playless and inhibited youth.” 

Right conceptions of religion and education must therefore 
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attach an added sanctity to the growth of the body, since in and 
through it alone is the soul, so far as we know it, achieved. To 
accept the biological order as of God and to turn to their right use 
all of life’s unfolding powers constitutes a religious program. For 
even those primitive instincts which pass and perish often stir 
into consciousness and operation other more noble functions or 
are transmuted into recognized virtues. Popularly speaking, the 
tadpole’s tail becomes his legs. Success in suppressing the pre- 
civilized qualities of the boy results in a “zestless automaton” that 
is something less than a man. Everything that characterizes 
the boy, however bothersome and unpromising it may seem, is 
to be considered with reference to a developing organism which 
holds the story of the past and the prophecy of the future. To the 
apostle of the largest vision and the greatest hope, these native 
propensities will be the call of the man of Macedonia, saying, 
““Come over and help us.” 

The most striking biological change that comes to the boy on 
his way to manhood is that of puberty. The church and the state 
have attested the vast importance of this experience for political 
and religious ends by their ceremonials of induction into the 
responsibilities of citizenship and the obligations of formal religion. 
Among the least civilized peoples these ceremonies were often 
cruel, superstitious, and long drawn out in their exaction of self- 
control, sacrifice, and subordination to the tribal will. The sagacity 
of the elders of the tribe in preserving their own control and in 
perpetuating totemic lore must compel the unfeigned admiration 
of the modern ethnologist. The Athenians with their magnificent 
civilization exalted citizenship and the service of the sate far 
beyond any modern attainment. The way of the youth today is 
tame, empty, and selfish as compared with the Spartan road to 
manhood and the Roman ceremonies attendant upon the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis. As a rule modern churches have too lightly 
regarded the profound significance of ancient confirmation services— 
Jewish, Greek, and Catholic. Knowledge of what transpires in the 
body and mind of adolescence proves the wisdom of the ancients and 
at the same time attracts both the educator and the evangelist to 
study and use the crises of this fertile and plastic period. 
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The process of transformation from childhood into manhood 
begins in the twelfth or thirteenth year, passes its most acute stage 
at about fifteen, and may not complete itself until the twenty-fifth 
year. It is preceded by a period of mobilization of vitality as 
if nature were preparing for this wonderful re-birth whereby the 
individualistic boy becomes the socialized progenitor of his kind. 

The normal physiological changes, quite apart from their 
psychological accompaniments, are such as to elicit the sympathy 
of intelligent adults. Early in pubescent growth the heart increases 
by leaps and bounds, often doubling its size in the course of two 
years or even one year. There is a rise of about one degree in the 
temperature of the blood and the blood pressure is increased in all 
parts of the body. The entire body is unduly sensitized, and the 
boy is besieged by an army of new and vivid sense impressions 
that overstimulate, confuse, and baffle him. He is under stress 
and like all persons under tension he reacts extremely and hence 
inconsistently in different directions. He cannot correlate and 
organize his experiences. They are too vivid, varied, and rapid 
for that. This over-intensity begets in turn excessive languor and 
he cannot hold himself in via media. 

His physical condition explains his marked moods: his sudden 
changes of front, his ascent of rare heights of impulsive idealism, 
and his equally sudden descent into the bogs of materialism; his 
unsurpassed though temporary altruism and his intermittent aban- 
don to gross selfishness. He has range. He is a little more than 
himself in every direction. The wine of life is in his blood and 
brain. It is no wonder that somewhere about the middle of the 
adolescent period both conversions and misdemeanors are at their 
maximum. 

To make matters worse these vivid and unorganized experi- 
ences, simply because they lie along the shore of the infinite and 
have no single clue, no governing philosophy of life, are overswept 
by the dense and chilling fogs of unreality that roll in from the 
great deep. Life is swallowed up in awful mystery. External 
facts are less real than dreams. One ‘stamps the very ground 
beneath his feet to know if it exists. The ego which must gauge 
itself by external bearings is temporarily adrift and lost. Suicidal 
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thoughts are easily evoked; and at such times the luxury of being 
odd and hopelessly misunderstood constitutes a chameleon-like 
morbidity that, with a slight change of light and color, becomes 
an obsession of conceit. The odd one, the mystery to self and 
others, is he not the great one that shall occupy the center of the 
stage in some stupendous drama? 

These bare cliffs of primal personality have not yet undergone 
the abrasion of the glacial drift nor of the frost and the heat, the 
wind and the rain of long years. They are angular, bold, defiant, 
and unsuited to the pastoral and agricultural scenes of middle life. 
The grind of life with its slow accomplishment and failure has not 
as yet imparted caution and discretion. Shrewd calculation and 
niggardliness too are normally absent. Generous estimates pre- 
vail. Idealism is passionate and turns its eye to summits that a 
life-time-of devotion cannot scale. Honor is held in high regard 
and select friendships may have the intensity of religion. Judg- 
ments are without qualification. Valor, laughter, and fun, excess 
and the love of victory mingle in hot profusion. Except in the 
case of the precocious boy of the street, the cold vices of cynicism, 
misanthropy, and avarice—the reptilians of society—are found 
almost exclusively among adults. The younger brother is the 
prodigal. Experience has not taught him how to value property 
and the main chance. 

The failure of self-knowledge and self-control to keep pace 


with the rapid changes of bodily structure, sense-impressions, and _ 


mental organization is nowhere more marked and significant than 
in sex development; and the common experience of adolescent 
boys is to the effect that no other temptations equal in persistence 
and intensity those that attend and follow this awakening. It is 
highly important, then, that as preparation for dealing with the 
individual, the minister shall both see the generic boy upon the 
background of the past and that he shall also understand in some 
measure the physical basis and psychological ferment of the boy’s 
inevitable re-birth, not for the purpose of cheaply exploiting ado- 
lescence but in order that he may bring every life to its best in 
terms of personal character and of worth to the world. 
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TO WHOM WAS “EPHESIANS” WRITTEN ? 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


Marcion, who about the year 140 A.D. made a collection of 
Christian writings, designated the epistle we call ‘‘Ephesians” as 
a letter to the Laodiceans, mentioned in Col. 2:1; 4:13, 15 f. 
Harnack* has recently defended Marcion’s testimony on the ground 
that it is the oldest extant tradition, and, further, because Paul’s 
special interest in the Laodiceans appears from his mention of them 
three times in the Colossian letter. Marcion has had a small 
following, particularly among the older German critics,? but 
Harnack, in reviving the hypothesis, supplements it with an expla- 
nation of how the Laodiceans’ name came to be removed from the 
letter. It appears from Rev. 3:14 ff. that the church in Laodicea 
fell into bad repute: ‘‘Because thou art lukewarm and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” Hence probably 
their name was expunged from the epistle, and, since no one ven- 
tured for some time to insert another name, the best texts remain 
defective at this point. 

It may be of interest to place Harnack’s suggestion into relation 
with current opinion upon the problem of the destination of our 
so-called ‘‘Ephesians’’; and especially since Harnack’s article 
seems to have appeared too late for Moffatt to note it in his recent 
Introduction except in the Bibliography. 

There are two main reasons usually urged against supposing this 
letter to have been intended for the church at Ephesus, nam:ly: (1) 


“Tie Adresse des Epheserbriefs des Paulus” in Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglich- 
preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaflen, XX XVII (1910), 696-709. 

2Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Einleitung in das Neue Testament (1892), 257. More 
recently, Deissmann not only thinks the letter written to Laodicea but that it was sent 
while Paul was in prison in Ephesus, Licht vom Osten (1908), 165. B. W. Robinson 
offers the same opinion in Journal of Biblical Literature, XXIX (1910), 181ff. Soalso 
Westberg, Zur neutest tlichen Chronologie (1911), 84 ff. To be sure, many scholars 
have held Laodicea to be one of the places for which the letter was intended. 
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the inadequate attestation for “at Ephesus” (€v ’E¢éo@) in vs. 1; 
and (2) the absence of local color throughout the epistle. In two 
of the oldest manuscripts, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, €v ’Edéo@ did 
not stand in the original copy. Basil, a church Father of the fourth 
century, did not find it in the oldest of the copies (€v Tots madazois 
TeV avtvypadewv, Contra Eunom., ii, 19). Still earlier Origen in- 
terpreted the passage without this phrase, and the same form of 
text appears to have been known to several later interpreters. 
Not even Tertullian seems to have read €v ’Edéo@ in the salutation, 
although he emphatically claimed the epistle for Ephesus: “‘We 
have it on the true tradition of the church that this epistle was sent 
to the Ephesians, not to the Laodiceans. Marcion, however. 
was very desirous of giving it the new title’’—he does not accuse 
Marcion of corrupting the text but only changing the title—‘“‘as 
if he were extremely accurate in investigating such a point.” And 
then as if to dismiss a problem which could not be absolutely proved: 
“But of what consequence are the titles since in writing to a certain 
church the Apostle did in fact write to all’? (Adv. Marcion, v, 17). 
Although the church generally said the letter was addressed to 
Ephesus,3 probably this opinion did not start from the presence 
of év ’Edéo@ in the text. It would be interesting to know just 
what effect Marcion’s choice of Laodicea may have had upon his 
orthodox opponents in confirming them in their choice of Ephesus. 

The difficulty of supposing this to be a letter to a church which 
Paul had personally founded, and with which he had spent more 
than two years, was early recognized even by those who read €v 
*Edéow@ in the text. To make the date of writing fall before Paul’s 
visit to Ephesus was an impossible hypothesis even in an uncritical 
age.4 Theories which connected the letter immediately with the 
Ephesian church, but more especially with some particular part 
of that church, or with some community in the vicinity,’ were 
intrinsically more plausible, but they have now been generally dis- 

3 So the Muratorian Canon, Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
et al., and the title in all manuscripts. 

4Cf. B. Weiss, New Testament Introduction, I, 339, n. 1. 


S E.g., Paul was thinking of readers converted after he left Ephesus (Neudecker) , 
or of a lately established church in the neighborhood (Liinemann), or of Ephesus, and 
other Asian churches (Beza, Grotius, Credner, Neander, Ellicott, et al.). 
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carded as unsatisfactory expedients. Nothing in the epistle indi- 
cates that the Apostle distinguishes between readers who are 
personally acquainted with him and those who are not; they are 
all assumed to be interested in his welfare (3:1, 13; 6:19-22) as 
he is in theirs (1:13, 15 ff.; 3:14 ff.), yet he can scarcely have had 
the Ephesians in mind when he questioned whether his readers 
had heard of the dispensation of the grace of God given him toward 
them as gentiles (3:2), or when he lacked positive knowledge of 
the quality of instruction they had received (4:21). Nor is he 
likely to have spoken of “having heard” of the Ephesians’ faith 
and love (1:15), or to have closed with so brief and impersonal a 
farewell to a community where he must have left behind a host of 
friends.6 Consequently the hypothesis of a circular letter, origi- 
nally having no connection with Ephesus, has held the field in 
recent years.? As several churches were to read it in turn, no 
congregation was mentioned in the address; or else some obscure 
name, or names, early disappeared from the original. Ultimately 
Ephesus, the chief church of Asia, the probable place where the 
letter was early preserved and from which it was first circulated, 
gave its own name to the epistle. Notwithstanding the wide 
acceptance of this view at present it does not satisfactorily explain 
certain difficulties, the seriousness of which seems to be overlooked. 
Taking first that form of the hypothesis which omits any geographi- 
cal designation in the original, there arises at once the problem 
of interpreting Paul’s language: “the saints who are and faithful” 
(rots dyiow Tois odow Kai miotois), Usher’s suggestion of a 
blank after ‘who are,” to be filled in by the reader in different 
localities, makes it possible to understand the present text, but the 
theory has been quite generally discarded as too “modern.” 
Merely as curiosities of interpretation we may cite Origen and Basil. 
The former rendered the clause as “‘the saints, those who are,” 
that is, as God is called the “I am” in Exodus, so Christians are 
here called those “who are.” Basil, in a more philosophical 


6 Rom., chap. 16, sometimes regarded as a note to Ephesus, stands in sharp con- 
trast with the ending of Ephesians. . 

7 Among adherents of this view one may mention B. Weiss, Zahn, Jiilicher, 
Gregory, Lightfoot, T. K. Abbott, W. Lock, Godet, Bacon, McGiffert. Moffatt holds — 
essentially the same view though he denies the letter to Paul. 
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vein, explained that Christians are here called those “who are” 
because they have true “being” by their union through knowledge 
with Christ who “‘is.”” The more recent explanations are scarcely 
more successful. Bengel took tots ode. absolutely, ‘those who 
are present” wherever Tychicus happened to carry the letter (cf. 
Acts 13:1, THv odcav éxxAnoiav=in the church that was 
there). Schneckenburger rendered “who are truly saints” (tak- 
ing odow as equivalent to 6vrws). T.K. Abbott, in the International 
Critical Commentary, gives ai the meaning of also, “the saints 
who are also faithful.” 

All these interpretations seem unduly forced. Paul knows how 
to express himself clearly when he wishes to address one letter to 
several churches (II Cor. 1:1; Gal. 1:1), and surely he would have 
been more explicit here had he designed this for a circular letter, 
whether to the churches of Asia in general or to specific congre- 
gations in Asia. It was his custom in other epistles to determine 
“those who are” more exactly (Rom. 1:7; II Cor. 1:1; Phil. 1:1; 
cf. Col. 1:1). Moreover, the personal note at the close of the 
letter (6:21f.), the commendation of the readers for showing love 
for the saints, and Paul’s remembrance of them in his prayers 
(1:15 f.; 3:14) are indications of a definite community in the 
thought of the writer. These features of the letter call for the 
mention of a particular locality (or localities) in the address. Nor 
is this a modern conviction only; it was also the feeling of the 
early copyists who brought the reference to Ephesus from the 
title into the text. 

Two alternatives are left; either the original designation has been 
accidentally lost, or it has been deliberately expunged. P. Ewald’s 
reconstruction of the text® to read ‘“‘those who are beloved and 
faithful” still leaves the salutation hanging in the air. Where 
do these persons reside ? is the problem still. One easily thinks of 
“those who are in Asia” (tots odow év tn ’Aoia; cf. II Cor. 1:1, 
tois ovow év OAn TH ’Axaia) as an appropriate reading, but it 
lacks any textual support. In fact, accidental loss of any term 
is doubtful in view of the relatively early and wide use of this 


8 Die Briefe des Paulus an die Epheser, etc., in Zahn’s Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament (1905), 15 f., 61. 
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epistle. Its influence upon the apostolic Fathers, as well as upon 
some New Testament writers, is very pronounced.? 

On the other hand, a deliberate elimination of the original local 
designation has seldom been considered probable, since there 
seemed to be no sufficient motive for the act. It is too modern to 
assume that the lack of local color in the letter caused the removal 
of é€v ’Edéo at a very early date. But is there any good reason for 
supposing that an original év Aaoduéa might have been sup- 
pressed? This is the point at which Harnack’s suggestion is 
especially helpful. Of the seven churches addressed in Rev., 
chaps. 2 and 3, Laodicea is the last and most severely criticized. 
If the exhortation to repent was not heeded (Rev. 3:19), the failure 
would be looked upon as an act of open disobedience to the Spirit, 
and the removal of the Laodiceans’ name from all the records 
would doubtless seem to the faithful as a pious act in obedience 
to the Spirit’s will. That the Ephesian church took the lead in this 
matter and rescued the Laodicean epistle from the condemnation 
pronounced upon the church is easily imaginable. Ephesus itself 
is not severely rebuked in Revelation, for it had already, through 
hatred of the Nicolaitans, established itself as the champion of 
orthodoxy (2:2, 6). But it is not strange that Marcion, himself a 
wealthy ship-owner from Sinope, should have been less severe in 
condemning the Laodicean church for its possession of much wealth. 
Moreover, he too had recently been placed under the ban by 


9 For verbal resemblances between Clement of Rome and Ephesians compare, 
respectively, 19:2 with 2:7; 23:2 with 4:8; 27:5 with 1:19 and 6:10; 32:3-5 with 
2:8-10; 36:2 with 1:17 f.and 5:7; 38:1 with 5:21; 46:6 with 4:4-7; 46:7 with 4:25; 
57:1 with 3:14; 61:3 with 3:20; 64:1 with 1:4. Between Ignatius and Ephesians 
compare, respectively, Mag. 7:1 with 4:3-6; Phil. 2:1 with 5:8; Polyc. 5:1 and 6:2 
with 5:25, 29 and 6:11; Eph. Salut. with 1:19 and 4:13; also Eph. 4:2, 5:1, and 9:1 
with 5:30, 5:1, and 2:22. Polycarp, Phil. 1:2; 10:2; 12:1, 3=Eph. 2:8f.; 5:21; 
4:26; 6:18. Hermas, Mand. x, 2, 5 and Sim. ix, 13, 5=Eph. 4:30 and 4:4. Direct 
references to this epistle are made by Irenaeus, Haer. v, 2, 3 and 14, 3; Clement A., 
Paed. i, 5, and Strom. iv, 8; Origen, De princ. iii, 5, 4; and all regard it a letter 
to Ephesus though probably on traditional rather than on textual grounds. Valen- 
tinus (Irenaeus, Haer. 1, 3, 1) quotes Eph. 3:21 as a saying of Paul, and the letter is 
in Marcion’s canon. For the influence of Ephesians on I Peter (assuming this to be 
the chronological order), with I Peter 1:2; 1:12; 2:4; 2:18—3:7; 3:19; 3:22 
compare, respectively, Eph. 1:3 ff.; 3:10; 2:20; 5:22—6:9; 4:9; 1:20. A whole 
set of ideas characteristic of Ephesians is contained in John, chap. 17. 
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orthodoxy, and it is conceivable that he and the Laodiceans may to 
some extent have shared similar heretical views; but he is not likely 
to have assigned a letter to this church on purely dogmatic grounds, 
nor is it probable he would have gone contrary to the current tradi- 
tion merely because a Laodicean letter seemed to be mentioned in 
Col. 4:16. 

As an objection to Marcion’s tradition it has been urged that 
the greeting to Laodicea in Col. 4:15 makes improbable the sending 
of a letter at the same time. But why must Paul be so sparing 
of his greetings? It is more surprising that Ephesians contains 
no greeting for the Colossians, and still stranger that Epaphras, 
who had worked in Laodicea (Col. 4:13), is not mentioned; but 
we must not be too exacting. The Apostle’s mood cannot always 
be run into the same mold. Philippians, for example, is addressed 
to a very friendly church yet the farewell salutation is brief and 
rather general. 

To assume that Ephesians was originally intended for Laodicea 
does not remove all difficulties, still this hypothesis seems to have 
several advantages over any other solution yet proposed; e.g. 
(1) it is true to the earliest available external evidence; (2) it 
accounts for the textual history of vs. 1 and makes possible a 
natural interpretation; (3) it allows one to recognize the personal 
element in the letter notwithstanding the general absence of local 
color; (4) it gives a perfectly evident reason for the close resem- 
blances between Ephesians and Colossians; and (5) thus it removes 
one of the strongest arguments usually urged against regarding 
Ephesians as a genuine Pauline epistle. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 
IV. THE FUTURE LIFE IN THE JOHANNINE TEACHING 


PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


The Fourth Gospel takes the form of a historical narrative; 
and the evidence which it affords as to the life and teaching of 
Jesus is possibly of much greater value than many modern scholars 
have been willing to admit. According to the view that has 
become prevalent in the most recent criticism,’ it is a composite 
work, recast and supplemented by a later writer, but resting on a 
document which must be dated considerably before the end of the 
first century. For our present purposes, however, the many 
and complex questions which constitute the ‘‘ Johannine problem” 
may be disregarded. Whatever may be the elements of authentic 
tradition contained in the Gospel, it is now granted by the most 
divergent schools of criticism that the historical material has 
been subjected to a theological process. The Evangelist looks 
back upon the life of Jesus in the light of subsequent reflection, 
and gives us not so much a literal report of the events and sayings 
as an interpretation, in which he makes use of various conceptions 
that lay outside of the immediate scope of our Lord’s message. 
We are thus justified in speaking of a Johannine theology, to which 
the teaching of Jesus, as we know it from the synoptic records, 
has been assimilated. In our estimate of this theology we have to 
take into account not only the Fourth Gospel but the so-called 
Epistles of John, which certainly originated in the same religious 
circle, although the question as to identity of authorship is still in 
dispute. 

One fact appears to stand out clearly, the more we examine the 
theology of these Johannine writings. It is based, in all its essen- 
tial features, on the teaching of Paul. The Pauline theology is 


tWellhausen, Das Evangelium Johannis; Spitta, Das Johannes-Evangelium , 
Wendt, Die Schichten im Vierten Evangelium. 
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not, indeed, reproduced as a whole; and some of its most impor- 
tant factors are altogether neglected. Pauline ideas are blended 
throughout with others, derived from the Alexandrian philosophy, 
and are further modified by a peculiar religious mysticism. But 
the cardinal conceptions by means of which the thought of Jesus 
is interpreted are ultimately borrowed from Paul. We have here 
the explanation of much that would otherwise remain obscure in 
the Johannine doctrine of immortality. 

Before considering this doctrine in its several aspects, it is 


“necessary to remind ourselves of the needs and conditions to which 


it made appeal. Christianity had now cast in its lot definitely 
with the gentiles; and to the Greek world the ideas of Jewish 
apocalyptic were entirely foreign. We have already seen how 
Paul’s message of the resurrection had been received at Corinth 
with doubt and misgiving. In the intervening years the diffi- 
culties which he encountered had become accentuated. Those 
conceptions on which the Christian preaching had originally based 
itselfi—the Messiah, the Parousia, the judgment, the raising of the 
dead—belonged to a world of thought that was wholly Jewish. 
They stood for hopes which could have little meaning for an 
alien people in a later age. It was the task of the Fourth Evange- 
list to lift Christianity out of the apocalyptic setting, and to 
express its permanent message in more adequate and intelligible 
terms. Even when the earlier conceptions are formally preserved, 
a new significance is attached to them. The Messiah is identified 
with the eternal Word, the judgment with an inward process of 
self-determination. All the beliefs which the primitive age had 
been willing to accept literally and realistically are now resolved 
into their spiritual essence. The Christian message is not replaced 
by another, but is only translated out of the language of apocalyptic 
into that of pure religious thought. 

In his new statement of the doctrine of immortality the Evan- 
gelist takes his departure from the teaching of Paul. The earliest 
Christianity had looked forward to an enduring life which God 
would bestow on his people in the kingdom that would pres- 
ently be fulfilled. Paul held to the accepted hope of the kingdom 
and the resurrection, but combined it with the idea of a super- 
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natural life which is even now imparted by the indwelling Spirit. 
In the Fourth Gospel this Pauline idea of life becomes central, 
and the hope of the kingdom is merged in it altogether. Christ 
appears no longer as the destined Lord of the kingdom, but simply 
as the Life-giver. ‘‘In him was life” (John 1:4). ‘‘As the Father 
hath life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself” (John 5:26). In virtue of his divine nature he possessed 
a life which was the same in kind as the life of God, and he came 
that he might communicate it to men. They could enter into 
such a fellowship with him that they would abide in him as the 
branch in the vine and participate in his life. The one aim of 
the Gospel is to bring men into this quickening relation to Christ. 
“These things are written . . . . that believing ye might have life 
through his name (20:31). 

In primitive Christianity the new life had been conceived as 
something to be given hereafter; and this view persists even in the 
thought of Paul. He regards the flesh as a “body of death” from 
which we must be set free before the work of the Spirit can come 
to its own. But to the Fourth Evangelist the life imparted by 
Christ is a present possession. ‘‘He that heareth my word... . 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation but 
is passed from death into life” (5:24). ‘He that believeth in 
me hath everlasting life” (6:47). The great transition is effected, 
not by death, but by the act of faith in Christ—an act which 
involves the mysterious experience of the ‘‘new birth.”’ This, as the 
Evangelist conceives it, is more than a moral regeneration. The 
man who is “‘born from above” undergoes a complete change of 
nature. The Spirit takes possession of him, and transforms the 
mere earthly life into something different in kind. ‘That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is born of the spirit 
is spirit” (3:6). 

Like Paul, therefore, but in a manner still more explicit, the 
Fourth Evangelist regards the new life as a higher essence, which 
takes the place of the natural life. It manifests itself in works 
of love and obedience, and above all in a true knowledge of God 
as revealed in Christ (17:3). But in the last resort it is a new 
kind of life—the heavenly, spiritual life as distinguished from the 
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earthly. For this reason it is described by the constant epithet 
“eternal.” The life which we have by nature is transient and 
finite, but through Christ we obtain a life which cannot end, 
because it is indestructible in its very substance. ‘‘I give unto 
them eternal life and they shall never perish” (10:28). “Your 
fathers did eat manna and are dead. This is the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not 
die” (6:49, 50). 

It belongs to this semi-physical conception of the new life that 
the Evangelist connects it closely with the sacramental observances 
of the church. The new birth is effected by “water and the 
Spirit” (3:5), by the communication of the higher influence in 
the rite of baptism. By participation in the Lord’s Supper the 
believer is brought into union with Christ and receives of that life 
which resides in him. This is the obvious meaning of more than 
one emphatic utterance in the long discourse in the sixth chapter, 
consequent on the miraculous feeding of the multitude. ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood ye have no 
life in you” (6:53). ‘‘The bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world” (6:51). It is indeed 
unjust to impute to the Evangelist the crude sacramental doctrine 
which had already begun to find its way into the thought of the 
church. Rightly understood his words contain a protest against 
it. He insists that the outward rite must have its counterpart 
in a spiritual process, and that the true communion is fellowship 
with the living Christ. Yet it is impossible to deny that he attrib- 
utes a certain efficacy to the rite itself. By his conception of the 
new life as a kind of higher substance he was compelled to relate 
it to magical, sacramental agencies. It implied not only a moral, 
but, if we may so express it, a material change, which could not be 
effected except by miracle. 

In the Fourth Gospel, then, the life which was formerly regarded 
as future becomes the present possession of those who believe in 
Christ. To the Evangelist, mere physical death is only a passing 
incident. The true death is that condition of darkness and pri- 
vation which is ours by nature and from which we are delivered by 
Christ. The resurrection consists in the great spiritual change, 
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the ‘‘passing from death to life,” which is accomplished in the 
believer here on earth. This is the ultimate idea that finds expres- 
sion in the story of the raising of Lazarus. The miracle is a many- 
sided one, and we cannot sum up its whole significance under any 
one phrase or formula. But the chief key to its meaning is undoubt- 
edly contained in the dialogue between Martha and Jesus (11: 23- 
26). Martha declares her confidence that Lazarus “will rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day”; to which Jesus answers, ‘‘I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.’”’ In other words, the belief in Christ is 
itself the resurrection. The believer can rest assured, even in his 
lifetime, that he has attained to immortality and that the death 
which overtakes his body is something passing and unreal. “Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may awake him out of 
sleep” (11:11). The raising of the dead man from his grave is 
meant only to illustrate and confirm, in a manner palpable to the 


senses, the true miracle which Christ effects for his people. Believ- 
ing in him they have life, as a present possession which will remain 
with them forever. 

This is the characteristic view of the Fourth Evangelist and is 
written large over his whole Gospel. We are surprised, however, 
to find it combined with another view, similar to that of the early 
apocalyptic teaching. ‘‘The hour is coming when all that are in 
the graves shall hear his voice and shall come forth—they that have 
done good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of condemnation” (5:28, 29). ‘‘This 
is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at 
the last day (6:39; cf. 6:40, 44, 54). More than once the two 
different views are brought sharply together in seemingly con- 
tradictory fashion. ‘‘The hour is coming and now is” (5:25). 
“‘Whoso eateth my flesh . . . . hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day” (6:54). Various explanations have been 
suggested to account for this strange blending of opposite concep- 
tions. Some have dismissed the apocalyptic references as addi- 
tions forced into the text at a later time. Others are willing to 
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attribute them to the Evangelist himself, but regard them as 
nothing more than formal concessions which he felt obliged to 
make to the traditional belief of the church. These conjectures, 


however, are unnecessary: for while the passages in question are 


undoubtedly difficult, the contradiction implied in them is more 
apparent than real. While maintaining that the true life is 
imparted here and now, the Evangelist allows room for a fuller 
realization of it in the future. Those who have experienced the 
resurrection on earth will be made manifest hereafter. Christ 
will raise them up to an outward glory which will correspond with 
their inward possession of life. 

The doctrine of the new body, which occupies such a central 
place in the teaching of Paul, is nowhere emphasized in the Fourth 
Gospel. To a writer who approached Christianity from the side 
of Greek rather than of Jewish speculation, it no doubt appeared 
of quite secondary importance, apart from the many difficulties 
which it involved. Yet there are indications that he accepted 
the Pauline doctrine, without altogether grasping its real purport. 
The new body, according to Paul, is to be different from the old— 
a “spiritual body,” awaiting the believer in heaven. What the 
Evangelist seems to contemplate is a‘restoration of the earthly 
body. Those who hear the voice of the Son of God are to “come 
forth from their graves,’’ soul and body being reunited at the last 
day. The story of the raising of Lazarus, while its main purpose 
is to reveal Jesus as even now the Life-giver, is meant also to be a 
sort of prophecy of the miracle he will perform hereafter. Laz- 
arus arises in the body that had been laid in the grave, and its 
appearance is described in detail, to prove that it was indeed 
the same body and not another. In this connection, too, 
we may attach a special significance to the account of Jesus’ own 
resurrection. The evangelist falls back on the tradition of the 
empty tomb, and is careful to affirm the identity of the risen with 
the earthly body. He tells how Jesus overcame the doubts of his 
disciple by pointing to the marks of the crucifixion, still visible 
in his hands and side. But while he thus insists that the body was 
the same, he implies that it had undergone some mysterious trans- 
formation. Jesus has become a spiritual being. He enters the 
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room where the disciples are assembled, ‘“‘the doors being shut.” 
_ The body, though it remains the same, has been changed into a 
finer substance and belongs no more to the material world. In the 
Fourth Gospel, therefore, we seem to trace the beginnings of that 
modification of the Pauline doctrine which came to be accepted 
at a later time, as the orthodox belief of the church. Paul had 
spoken of a “body of glory,” a new and heavenly organism, in 
which Christ had risen and with which his people would be clothed 
hereafter. It was assumed by later thinkers that this spiritual 
body was the earthly one, with its gross elements transmuted and 
etherealized. Perhaps in the case of the Fourth Evangelist the 
cruder conception is not altogether due to a misunderstanding of 
Pauline thought. The belief that the true resurrection takes 
place in the present life seemed of itself to require that the new 
body should be identical with the old. There can be no repetition 
of the decisive change, accomplished once for all in the ‘birth from 
above.”” The dead have already passed through the resurrection, 
and need only to be awakened, as from a transient sleep. 

One difficulty, which had perplexed the mind of Paul more 
than any other, has ceased to exist for the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. Paul lived under the shadow of the primitive expectation 
that the Parousia was close at hand. From his earliest epistle 
to his latest, we find him pondering anxiously on the fate of those 
who might die before the Lord’s coming. Would they pass imme- 
diately into the new life? Or would they be condemned to some 
interval of waiting, deprived of conscious existence until the general 
resurrection? The evangelist, writing a generation afterwards, 
when the hope of the Parousia had almost spent itself, is able to 
understand it spiritually. Jesus promises to return to his disciples, 
but not in a literal sense, with a retinue of angels. He will come 
back as an inward and abiding presence. The Holy Spirit which 
will dwell invisibly in the lives of his people, will represent himself 
and will be one with him. For the Evangelist, therefore, there 
could be no dark interval between the life on earth and that which 
will follow. The true Parousia, as he conceived it, was simul- 
taneous with the Lord’s resurrection. From that moment he had 
come again to his disciples, and as they held fellowship with him 
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in their lives they remained with him, uninterruptedly, after death. 
To this view of the Parousia there is one apparent exception in the 
memorable passage at the beginning of the fourteenth chapter: 
“T go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and prepare a place 
for you I will come again and receive you unto myself; that where 
I am there ye may be also.” It seems here to be suggested that 
Christ has departed from earth to his Father’s house, where he 
prepares an abode for his people. He will come back to them at 
some appointed time in the future, or perhaps at the hour of death, 
and give them a place with himself. The words, however, are 
purposely vague and elusive, and are susceptible of more than 
one meaning. While Jesus declares that he will return at some 
future day from his dwelling-place in heaven, he seeks to imply 
that he is ever present with those that love him. The thought 
of a local habitation to which he will welcome them merges in 
that of an inward communion, made possible for them even now. 
This becomes more and more evident in the light of the discourse 
that follows. Jesus tells the disciples that he is himself the way 
and the life. He promises to make his abode with them, and bids 
them abide in him (14:23; 15:4). He prays “that those whom 
thou hast given me be with me where I am” (17: 24)—in the sense 
that they should hold continual fellowship with him and “behold 
his glory.””, Where the earlier teachers looked for a Parousia, which 
would mark the entrance of God’s people on their inheritance 
of life, the Evangelist thought of Christ as already present. This 
inward presence of his in the hearts of his disciples is itself their life. 

Thus in the Fourth Gospel the apocalyptic terms and ideas of 
early Christianity are preserved in form, but are charged with a 
new and deeper significance. The Evangelist sets out from the 
conception of a great crisis in which all things will be made new. 
Christ will return for the salvation of his people. He will raise 
up the dead to an eternal life, and will receive them unto himself, 
in the mansions prepared for them in his Father’s house. But 
these traditional beliefs of the church are all presented in such a 
manner that we almost lose sight of their original meaning. The 
expected crisis becomes an inward and spiritual one. It takes 
place, not at some uncertain date in the future, but here and now. 
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Christ has returned already, manifesting himself to those that 
love him, and in him they have the resurrection and the life. The 
abode in heaven which he prepares for them is not a place but a 
spiritual condition, of enduring fellowship with God through his 
Son. 

It is difficult to say how far this advance on primitive Christian 
thought was conscious and deliberate. We have the impression 
continually, while reading the Gospel, that the writer is anxious 
to make room for the earlier beliefs, and to combine them as far 
as possible with his own interpretation. He discards all material 
ideas of the new life, and yet assents to the doctrine of a bodily 
resurrection. Again and again he describes in terms of futurity 
the change which is realized, according to his normal view, in the 
present. He blends the local conception of the abode of the 
saints with a purely spiritual conception. The attempt has often 
been made to explain away these and similar inconsistencies, but 
it is better to accept them as belonging to the peculiar character 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is the product not of logical thinking 
but of religious sympathy and intuition. The mind of the writer 
is open on every side and can respond to aspects of truth which 
seem in themselves to be mutually exclusive. His own prevailing 
mood is to regard the new life mystically, as an inward state of 
communion with God. But he sees a significance also in the 
ordinary Christian view and allows a place to it in his teaching. 
The life on which we can enter now will have its true realization 
elsewhere in the future. These two sides of his thought are both 
reflected in a single verse of the First Epistle. ‘Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is” (I John 3:2). 

Like Paul, the Evangelist says next to nothing concerning the 
fate of non-believers. He indeed acquiesces, in a formal and inci- 
dental manner, in the common anticipation. ‘‘They shall come 
forth: they that have done good unto the resurrection of life and 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of condemnation” 
(5:28). But the apocalyptic idea of a final judgment, which is 
here suggested, has in reality become meaningless to him. The 
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judgment, as he conceives it, is an inward process, consequent 
on each man’s attitude to the light (3:18-21). In the absence of 
any clear pronouncement we can only conclude that the Evangelist 
was uncertain, in his own mind, regarding the destiny of those who 
stood outside of the Christian church. Consistently with his 
fundamental doctrine he could only infer that in their case the 
death of the body meant final death. But it may well be that 
he shrank from this inference, and fell back on the traditional 
beliefs of the church at large. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


What can be known about Jesus, and what are we to think of him? 
Persons interested in this important subject will, it is believed, be enabled 
to use their time more advantageously by discriminating suggestions as to 
books and topics most worthy of consideration. In these pages for four 
successive months, beginning with October, 1911, SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE, . 
of the New Testament Department in The University of Chicago, will outline 
a course of reading on this topic and discuss some of the best recent contri- 
butions of scholars to it. Questions for consideration should be addressed to 
the Editors of the BrsticAL WorLD; inquiries concerning books and traveling 
libraries, to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


Il. THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS 


The books selected for careful reading in this second division of the 
course are: Schmiedel, Jesus in Modern Criticism; Bousset, Jesus; 
and Sanday, Life of Christ in Recent Research. 

The animus of the historical study of the Bible, and especially of the 
searching inquiry into the life of Jesus in recent years, is often misinter- 
preted. Many suppose the critical student to be either a heartless and 
ruthless invader of the sacred faith of the church, or intent on the devas- 
tation of her most precious possessions. There are, of course, extrava- 
gances of criticism, and there is pseudo-criticism, neither of which can 
be defended. But the animus of the critical study of the Bible and of 
Jesus is an endeavor to find the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

Both Bousset and Schmiedel are writers of the first rank in the 
field of New Testament criticism, and have attracted special attention 
by their work in recent years. Both men represent essentially the same 
critical viewpoint, while differing in the details. In the work of Bousset 
the essential historicity of the gospel records is taken for granted and 
the whole field and course of Jesus’ life is rapidly reviewed. Schmiedel’s 
booklet consists of a single lecture and covers a limited field. At some 
points, to be considered later, the two men come together. 

Schmiedel first asks, “Did Jesus ever live?” This question has 
really been asked with seriousness by critical students in recent years. 
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By a few it has been answered in the negative. Schmiedel answers 
with a strong affirmative. His answer involves a principle of study 
and its particular application, both of which have been so misinterpreted 
as to merit careful statement. The principle he states as follows: 
“When we make our first acquaintance with a historical person in a 
book which is throughout influenced by a feeling of worship for its hero, 
as the gospels are by a feeling of worship for Jesus, in the first rank of 
credibility we place those passages of the book which really run counter 
to this feeling. For we realize that the author’s sentiments being what 
they were, such passages cannot have been invented by the writer of 
‘the book. Nor would they have been taken from the records at his 
service, if their absolute truthfulness had not forced itself upon him.”’ 
In the application of this principle to the life of Jesus and its records he 
finds five passages which throw light on the character of Jesus as a whole, 
to which he adds four that have special reference to his character as a 
worker of wonders. These nine passages he calls the “foundation 
pillars of a really scientific life of Jesus.” 

Some critics of this method have perverted this position into the 
following caricature: “No one who is in sympathy with another person 
can tell the truth about him, or give an accurate record of his life and 
conduct. The truth can be told concerning a person only by one who 
has an antipathy for him.” But, as Schmiedel says, this principle is 
the guide “of every critical historian in extra-theological fields.” As 
stated by him and applied in a truth-searching spirit the canon is sound. 
Schmiedel’s application has thus been much misunderstood. It must 
be interpreted in the light of three facts: (1) He was directing his 
remarks specifically to those who asserted that such a person as Jesus 
never lived. He was not thinking of those who accepted the gospels 
as authentic. (2) He singled out these passages for the explicit purpose 
of showing that there were at least a few sayings in the gospels which 
could not by any possibility have been invented, and are proof indubi- 
table that the writers of the gospel records were describing a historical 
character. He mentions them with a thoroughly apologetic purpose. 
The statement is not intended in any sense to be a depreciation of the 
gospel record, for (3) he continues his building-up process until finally 
he accepts the gospels as essentially correct records for Jesus’ life. The 
strict application of this principle gives us, he says, “nothing less than 
pretty well the whole bulk of Jesus’ teaching.’ 

There is one general principle which both Bousset and Schmiedel 
constantly follow. Instead of starting from the assumption that Jesus 
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was God and therefore human only in such measure and manner as ° 
God could be human and retain at the same time the plenitude of his 
deity, they start with the human side. For them Jesus is a true human 
being, and is therefore God only in the sense, measure, and manner in 
which God may be in the human life of Jesus. The validity of this 
procedure is beyond question. Jesus comes into our field of vision as 
a man. ‘The indisputable fact is that we have to do with one who 
lived a life in human flesh. Every principle of sound logic and common- 
sense demands that we make this our starting-point in the examination 
and interpretation of the facts. This, indeed, was the starting-point 
of the New Testament itself, and if we are to understand its estimate 
of Jesus we must adopt it. We have no right to assume as true some- 
thing which lies beyond proper verification and make the assumption 
a criterion for the interpretation of facts which come well within the 
range of human knowledge and experience. Induction, not deduction, 
is held to be the correct procedure here. 

The second question which Schmiedel asks is whether Jesus regarded 
himself as the Messiah. This is a leading topic also of Bousset. In 
recent years this question has sometimes been answered negatively. 
It is contended that the Messiah of current Jewish expectation repre- 
sented ideals so utterly opposed to the spirit of Jesus that to assign to 
him the claim to be the Messiah is to charge him with the most flagrant 
inconsistency. He could not have considered himself as Messiah in 
accordance with Jewish expectations. Nor could he have adopted the 
term without the content, for he could not then have been understood 
by the people. 

Both Schmiedel and Bousset believe it to be a well-established fact 
that Jesus did claim to be the Messiah. Schmiedel contends that all 
the facts point in this direction. The prophecy of Jesus that he would 
return to earth on the clouds of heaven is, he thinks, certainly authentic. 
This can be explained at all only if Jesus thought of himself as the 
Messiah. His conviction of his messiahship rested, he continues, on 
his knowledge of himself as peculiarly intimate with God. He knew 
himself to be the child of God and therefore under the duty of standing 
between God and the people in this matter. This conviction grew on 
him, and had fully ripened at the time of the great confession of Peter 
at Caesarea Philippi. The crucial point, Schmiedel thinks, for Jesus 
in arriving at this estimate of himself, the occasion for his final decision 
of the matter, was his conflict with the Mosaic Law. He found him- 
self in the course of his life opposed to the law. For inner reasons he 
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was unable to yield to it. He knew that only God could abrogate his 
own law and no one but the Messiah had any right to announce its 
abrogation. His inner conviction compelled him both to abrogate it 
for himself and to announce its abrogation to others. He must, then, 
be the Messiah. 

Bousset emphasizes the consideration that when Jesus wanted to 
speak to the people and lodge in their minds a correct understanding 
of his own self-estimate he had to use terms which would carry meaning 
to them. To transfer to them his own valuation of himself he had to 
use the highest concept they had. There remained to him, therefore, 
only the figure of the kingly consummator standing at the end of time 
as the popular imagination had painted it with its earthly colors. ‘‘Thus 
the messianic idea was the only possible form in which Jesus could 
clothe his inner consciousness; and yet it was an inadequate form; it 
was a necessity, and yet a heavy burden which he bore in silence almost 
to the end of his life: it was a conviction which he could never enjoy 
with a whole heart.” 

The contention of Bousset is the usual reply to those who deny to 
Jesus the claim to messiahship on the grounds that are indicated above. 
Schmiedel also makes Jesus’ inner life and intimacy with God the 
source of his estimate of himself as Messiah. His suggestion concern- 
ing the significance of Jesus’ contlict with the law is interesting, but it 
has not won general assent among scholars. Many think the conflict 
a consequence rather than a cause of his self-estimate. 

Bousset reflects the prevailing temper of present-day critical study 
in insisting that the healing ministry of Jesus is to be explained purely 
in a psychological manner. The gospels describe him as the miracle- 
working incarnate Son of God. But in doing this Bousset thinks that 
they have left the field of the historical and entered the realm of dog- 
matics. 

Both Schmiedel and Bousset agree that Jesus expected that he would 
return soon to set up the kingdom of God. Bousset expressly connects 
this with Jesus’ self-designation as “Son of Man.” Whether Jesus used 
this term of himself or whether it belongs to a secondary stage in the 
growth of the gospel tradition has been much discussed in recent years. 
Many have denied the term to Jesus altogether. Bousset does not 
agree with this opinion, but a part of its ordinary content he does deny 
to Jesus. He acknowledges that the term “Son of Man” carried with it 
also the idea of judge. This he denies expressly to Jesus. He says 
that it would have been inconsistent in him to have claimed it. He 
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never overstepped the bounds of the purely human, and could not have 
made any such claim. 

But if, as both agree, Jesus did expect soon to return as the founder 
of the kingdom of God, it seems a bit of refinement not well supported 
to deny to the founder the office also of judge. Both regard Jesus as 
mistaken in his expectation, and there is no sound reason for denying that 
if he expected to be the founder he expected also to be the judge. In 
both, and in one as much as the other, he would be the agent of God and 
not acting on his own initiative. If founder, then naturally judge of 
who should enter and who should be rejected. 

The effect of the unfulfilment of these expectations upon the per- 
manent value of Jesus and his message is considered by both Schmiedel 
and Bousset. Both agree that the real heart of his message was not 
vitiated by his expectations of things that never came to pass, or the 
fact that he even said some things which were not realized. He really 
expected nothing for the future, they say, which was not a part of his 
own experience. The core of it all is that for him God was a living, 
present reality, a gracious father. “In the very heart of the gospel 
lies not the bloodless image of the moral law but the immovable con- 
viction that the individual personal life has its goal and consummation 
in God.” Jesus is of value to us beyond all others because his incul- 
cation and illustration of the attitude of filial piety toward God is 
supreme. Schmiedel declares that he would not lose his piety, which 
he has attained under the tuition and inspiration of Jesus, even if he 
reached the conclusion that Jesus never lived. 

The books are valuable in sustaining the conviction that in Jesus we 
have to do, not with a myth but with a man of flesh and blood; with one 
who was so great and brought God so closely home to the human heart 
that the wisdom and energy of the centuries since have been centered 
in the effort to fathom the depths of his life and to catch the inspiration 
of his presence. 

The third book in this list is more comprehensive in its scope. In 
recent times scholars have attempted to interpret the historical Jesus 
in the light of the thought-forms of his time. The literature dealing 
with this subject has reached such proportions that it is now looked 
upon as representative of a “school” or “movement” designated “The 
Life of Christ Movement.” 

Sanday, the veteran New Testament scholar of Oxford, has in the 
present volume traced the rise of this movement, discussed its leading 
representatives and their works, and subjected their chief contentions to 
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criticism. His book, however, does not deal exclusively with this ques- 
tion, but is, as he says, a “composite” containing three lectures, two 
sermons, and three book reviews, which are all remotely connected with 
the main thought of the work. In the present review we are not directly 
concerned with this relatively extraneous matter. 

What, it is asked, is the central thought, or starting-point, of this 
new approach to the study of Jesus? The answer is that Jesus was not 
a thoroughgoing independent, but that, on the contrary, he was greatly 
influenced by a certain type of thought, which, in his day, was wide- 
spread, namely, the eschatological interpretation of history, according 
to which the end of the age and the ushering in of the new, or messi- 
anic, age was to be attended by certain catastrophic, supernaturalistic 
events. 

But why should this be a new basis of interpretation? Is it con- 
ceivable that facts so patent as to make possible such a theory have 
escaped the notice of the host of scholars on whose labors the current 
views rest? The answer to these questions is that it is only within the 
last few years that the materials for this theory, namely, the apocalyptic 
literature, have been available. 

In our canonical Scriptures we have two specimens of this apocalyp- 
tic literature, namely, the books of Daniel and Revelation, but their 
true character and meaning remained obscure until they were studied 
in the light of the non-canonical apocalyptic books. Up to the middle 
of the last century only two of these books were generally known— 
“The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs” in its later form, and the 
work now commonly called ‘Fourth Ezra”; printed as chaps. 3-14 of 
Second Esdras in our Old Testament Apocrypha. After 1850 there 
were brought to light the following: the Book of Enoch, the Psalms 
of Solomon, the Assumption of Moses, the Book of Jubilees, the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, the Book of the Secrets of Baruch. The texts of some of 
these books were edited and translated by German scholars during the 
fifties, but it was only within the past two or three decades that they 
have been made accessible to English readers, through the painstaking 
work of Charles, James, and Rendel Harris. Even the Germans were 
slow to discern the important bearing which this large acquisition 
to our Jewish literature had on the problems of New Testament inter- 
pretation. 

The first serious attempt to utilize it as an aid to New Testament 
study was made by Baldensperger, whose brochure, The Self-Conscious- 
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ness of Jesus in the Light of the Messianic Hopes of His Time, appeared 
in 1888. 

Baldensperger’s results did not differ widely from the commonly 
accepted outline of the life of Jesus, but it was a compromise “ between 
the picture that came from a study of the Jewish contemporary writings 
and that which appeared to result from modern criticism of the narratives 
of the gospels.” 

Four years later Johannes Weiss published a pamphlet entitled 
The Preaching of Jesus on the Kingdom of God, in which he maintained 
that the eschatological sense in which Jesus used the term ‘‘kingdom 
of God” or “kingdom of Heaven” was the only sense in which he used it 
at all. According to this interpretation Jesus looked upon the kingdom 
as imminent, but not aetually present; it was “at hand” in the sense 
that it was to be looked for at any time, probably in the near future, 
but just at what time he would not affirm. Moreover, a prerequisite 
to his coming was a general and genuine repentance on the part of all 
Israel. This idea was not original with Jesus, as may be seen from 
the pre-Christian Jewish literature. According to Weiss, this national 
repentance was not forthcoming, and Jesus, in order to precipitate the 
catastrophic introduction of the longed-for messianic age and kingdom, 
devoted himself to a violent and cruel death at the hands of the unre- 
pentant Jewish leaders, to return, however, on the clouds, in power and 
glory and attended by the hosts of heaven. In short, according to 
Weiss, Jesus does not found the kingdom. “He only announces it. He 
exercises no messianic activity, but he waits with the rest of the world 
for God to bring in the kingdom supernaturally.” 

Several significant contributions followed the publication of Weiss’s 
book, but nothing of epochal importance until 1901, when Wrede, of 
Breslau, put forward a new and radical interpretation of the gospels in 
his book entitled The Messianic Secret in the Gospels. 

His theory is that Jesus was not regarded as the Messiah during 
his lifetime, his resurrection being the ground of this belief on the part 
of his disciples. Wrede’s conclusion rests on such passages as Mark 
9:9, the early discourses in Acts, and certain passages in Paul’s letters. 
Wrede’s chief task, however, is to explain the evident indications the 
gospels give that Jesus was regarded as the Messiah by his disciples 
and others. He thinks to show that this representation of the gospels 
is not historical but apologetic, that Mark’s Gospel in particular gives 
us not a trustworthy presentation of the career of the historical Jesus, 
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but the view which the apostolic church held of him, namely, that 
since he had been shown to be Messiah beyond question by the resur- 
rection, therefore he must have been Messiah before his death. But 
the early church had to meet the objection that he was not recognized 
as Messiah by his contemporaries, and was put to death shamefully. 
This it did by showing how, in various ways, Jesus kept the knowledge 
of his messiahship a secret, making it known only to the inner circle 
of his followers, except during the last week of his life. In support of 
this contention Wrede appeals to the following phenomena, which are 
strikingly characteristic of the Gospel of Mark, namely, the instances 
in which the demoniacs, who heralded Jesus as Messiah, were commanded 
to hold their peace; secondly, the commands given by Jesus to those 
whom he had healed not to make the matter* public; thirdly, Jesus’ 
efforts to avoid the multitude; and, finally, the reason assigned for Jesus’ 
use of the parabolic form of teaching in Mark 4: 10-12, which is that he 
did not desire the multitude to know the mysteries of the kingdom. 

Sanday records with evident satisfaction the failure of Wrede’s radical 
views to gain a wide and ready acceptance. Wrede’s discussion has not 
been without influence, as may be seen from the following title, From 
Reimarus to Wrede,* a book from the pen of Schweitzer, of Strassburg, 
which Sanday regards as a notable production, and which, more than any 
other of those contributing to the “Life of Christ Movement,” led him to 
deliver the lectures we are considering. It appeared in 1906, and presented 
a survey of the notable lives of Christ and attempted interpretations of 
Jesus, which have appeared during the last century and a quarter. 
Schweitzer, while not agreeing to any great extent with Baldensperger 
or Weiss, is himself an eschatologist and carries eschatology farther than 
any others of the school, for while they regard much of the teaching of 
Jesus as eschatological, he extends it to the life of Jesus, in which he finds 
three secrets—‘the secret or mystery of the Messiah, the secret or mys- 
tery of the kingdom, the secret or mystery of suffering.” 

Sanday follows his survey of the literature of the “eschatological 
school” with a criticism of its views, and finally a discussion of the deity 
of Christ as affected by them. 

The book throughout is characterized by the author’s proverbially 
engaging style. There is probably no other source from which one can 
so readily acquire an acquaintance with the views of the advance guard 
of European scholars as he can from this product of one of England’s 
leading New Testament scholars. 


t Now translated into English under the title The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent did the Jews of Jesus’ day expect the Messiah to come 
miraculously upon the clouds of heaven ? 

2. What proportion of the first three gospels represents the “‘kingdom’”’ 
as external, to be set up by Jesus’ return upon the clouds ? 

3. What proportion represents it as a spiritual kingdom, to be established 
in the heart and life of the individual ? ; 

4. Which dominated Jesus, the ecstatic feeling of the apocalyptist, or the 
calm religious certainty of spiritual experience ? 

5. What place did ecstacy hold in the life of his first interpreters as in 
Acts, chap. 2? 

6. If the “eschatological” and the “spiritual”? interpretations of the 
kingdom as given in the gospels are to any extent incompatible, which is 
more likely to have been enlarged upon by the first interpreters of Jesus ? 

7. What influence did the resurrection faith of the first believers exert 
upon their belief in Jesus’ messiahship ? 

8. How does modern religious faith in Jesus stand related to the early 
faith in him ? 

9. How far does Sanday succeed in showing that a partial acceptance of 
the views of the “‘eschatologists” is not incompatible with a belief in the 
divinity of Jesus ? 

ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth. 
O. Holtzmann, Life of Jesus. 
W. Sanday, Outlines of the Life of Jesus. 
H. H. Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus (2 vols.). 
G. B. Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus. 
R. H. Charles, Eschatology. 
S. Mathews, The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. 
E. v. Dobschiitz, The Eschatology of the Gospels. 
L. A. Muirhead, The Eschatology of Jesus. 
E. F. Scott, The Kingdom and the Messiah. 
H. B. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. 
H. C. King, The Ethics of Jesus. 
F. C. Peabody, Jesus and the Social Question. 
S. Mathews, The Social Teaching of Jesus. 


Schweitzer gives a very valuable survey of the history of study upon the 
life of Jesus from the end of the eighteenth century down to 1906. For Schmidt, 
Jesus is a reformer like one of the old Hebrew prophets, and he made no claim 
to messiahship. Holtzmann represents views widely current today, accord- 
ing to which Jesus placed considerable emphasis upon his messiahship and 
predicted his return upon the clouds to set up the kingdom in the near future. 
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Sanday’s Outlines is a reprint of the article on “Jesus Christ” in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. This makes Jesus think more in terms of spiritual 
religion, with less emphasis upon eschatology. Wendt and Stevens set forth 
an interpretation of Jesus’ teaching along lines similar to those followed by 
Sanday. Charles gives a valuable compendium of Jewish ideas regarding 
the future life, the coming of the Messiah, and the like. Mathews finds that 
the apocalyptic messianism of the Pharisees was the controlling thought in 
Jesus’ interpretation of his messiahship. Dobschiitz takes a modified eschato- 
logical view that has much to commend it both historically and homiletically. 
Muirhead represents the same type of opinion. Scott presents a readable 
survey of the problem in its most recent form, and comes out with the 
eschatologists. Sharman, on the other hand, thinks Jesus was quite free from 
apocalypticism in interpreting his mission. King, Peabody, and Mathews dis- 
cuss in an interesting way the ethical and social phases of Jesus’ teaching. 


Bloch 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS USING THE 
OUTLINE COURSES 


In practically every gathering of ministers the question arises, ‘‘ Should 
the pastor lead a Bible class?” Each man must decide this matter for 
himself. He who shrinks from leaving wholly to amateurs so important 
a work as the teaching of the Bible, may lighten his self-appointed task 
by making use of the Outline Courses of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, and following the plans for Bible-class work furnished in the 
Worip Club Leader's Exchange under the direction of 
GeorciA Louise CHAMBERLIN, Secretary of the Reading and Library 
Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, the University 
of Chicago. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS 


The aim of this month’s work is to embrace both the theory of Jesus 
concerning the character of God and the way in which that theory 
pervaded his life and molded his action. Contrast is one of the most 
effective means of producing a vivid impression. As a background 
for this study, therefore, a full delineation of the conception of God 
current among the most religious people of Jesus’ day will be valuable, 
for in that conception are found elements strongly contrasting with the 
teaching of Jesus. 

Only the student who has vividly in mind the religious life of the 
Pharisees can appreciate the difficulty of the task of Jesus, the dangers 
which he encountered, and the reasons for the apparent failure of his 
work in the eyes of his contemporaries. It will be well, therefore, to 
make a careful historical study of the life and thought of the Pharisees a 
special preparation for supplementing the work of the class. 

To understand the ideas of the Pharisees concerning God and Israel 
the development of thought in the preceding centuries must be rapidly 
surveyed—the contribution of each prophet to the conception of the 
character of God, and especially the changes which took place in the 
period after the return from captivity when the Jews were in danger of 
losing their identity by absorption in the nations around them. The 
members of the class will probably have the notion that the Pharisees 
were very wicked people. To show how people may conscientiously, 
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in the cause of the religion which they profess, do things which seem con- 
trary to the spirit of that religion, let some members of the class look up 
stories of the Inquisition and of the Salem witchcraft. They will 
recognize in these and in other movements which may be suggested to 
them the dangers which have confronted people who have set themselves 
to correct the religious thought of their times or to think and to speak 
too far in advance of it. Let the class review with you the characteristic 
customs of the Pharisees concerning prayer, fasting, almsgiving, care of 
parents, sacrifice, feasts, fasts, vows, dress, the Sabbath. 

A definite program which can be prepared by members of the class 
from the regular readings from the Bible may be (1) stories of the cove- 
nant-making God (early Old Testament); (2) stories of God as the 
protector of his people (Isaiah and Jeremiah); (3) Hosea’s conception of 
God; (4) stories of God the lawgiver (Ezra and Leviticus). 

Discussion: Does the authority of love as represented by parents 
and teachers produce a greater amount of moral conduct in your com- 
munity than the authority of law ? 

After the preceding study the class is ready to appreciate the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the character of God as a God of love. At the second 
meeting, therefore, let them go back to Hosea and to the lesson of the 
book of Jonah to see how Jesus built upon the prophets, but went far 
in advance of them, fearlessly applying the hypothesis of the loving God 
to all life and finding proof in nature, human history, and his own experi- 
ence. Fearlessness of the consequences of new teaching may be an 
expression of selfishness, and it may be an expression of the utmost 
unselfishness and sublime faith in the truth which one is seeking to teach- 
Let the class decide from which of these sources Jesus’ fearlessness arose. 
Present clearly the revolutionary character of Jesus’ teaching by showing 
in detail how it would affect the institutions of the Pharisees so carefully 
studied at the last meeting. 

A definite program for this meeting may be (1) Sayings of Jesus con- 
cerning the character of God (to be given by each member of the class from 
memory). (2) A study of the beneficence of God as expressed in the 
common phenomena of nature.. (3) In view of the fact that a loving 
God must hate evil which would harm his children, what should be the 
Christian’s attitude toward such phenomena as war, intemperance, etc. ? 

Discussion: Can one thoroughly appreciate and believe in Jesus’ 
theory of a loving God and fail to cultivate a character of love in his 
own life ? 

Some leaders may find that a formal program is too difficult a task 
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for young and inexperienced students. In such cases the discussion of 
the questions and filling out of question blanks as printed in the course 
books may be found sufficient work for the class, the time being more 
fully taken by the leader in giving background for the daily work. 


REFERENCE READING 


Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, articles on “ Ethics,” ‘‘ Phari- 
sees,” “Nature and Natural Phenomena,” “Father,” “Love.” 

Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary of the Bible; articles on ‘‘Convenant,” 
“Ethics,” ‘‘ Pharisees.” 

Stevens, Teaching of Jesus, chap. i; Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis, chap. i; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, chap. i; Gilbert, The Revelation of 
Jesus, chap. i; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 33 ff., 184-210; 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, Vol. I, chaps. i, vii, viii; Edersheim, 
In the Days of Jesus, chaps. xiii, xiv, xv. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS 


The books of Numbers, Joshua, and Judges are to be considered this 
month. Since the first two belong to the continuous narrative of the 
preconquest period of the Hebrew people, they may well constitute the 
topic for the first meeting of the class, leaving the Book of Judges for the 
last. In taking so rapid a survey of these books as this course necessi- 
tates, it is not well to attempt to draw religious lessons from the old 
stories of Israel’s wanderings. To aid the class in getting an apprecia- 
tion of the barbarous nature of the life of the times with its primitive 
ideas of Jehovah as a God of war and conquest, to note the Hebrews 
coming into relation with the Canaanites, and to discuss the points at 
which the Hebrews proved themselves superior to the people which they 
gradually drove out or absorbed is an interesting and profitable task. 
In order that each member of the class may participate in reports at the 
meeting, it will be well to assign the work of each day to a different 
person for special report. The presentation of the circumstances attend- 
ing the finding of the Code of Hammurabi in 1go1 and its later decipher- 
ment will open up the subject of the monuments and their contribution 
to our knowledge of ancient peoples (see extra volume, Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, pp. 584 ff.). The leader may well make a comparison 
of these laws with the laws of Exod., chaps. 20-23, and call the attention 
of the class to points which show similarities and differences of ethical 
ideals. “This will help to relate the Hebrews to their neighbors. At an 
appropriate point also information concerning the Greek and Roman 
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oracles may be introduced, and the similar office of Balaam the sooth- 
sayer discussed. The early ideals and customs of the Hebrews may be 
noted in the stories of the Book of Judges, more easily even than in the 
study of the five preceding books. Throughout the literature of this 
period the marks of antiquity and the similarity of Israel to the surround- 
ing nations is much more interesting than the process of seeking for moral 
teachings. It will hold the attention of the class until a time when religious 
teaching is more evident. It should be remembered that these books, 
especially the Book of Judges, are almost wholly unknown territory to 
the average class. Apart from the stories of Gideon and Sampson few 
of the accounts are ever read, yet each episode makes its contribution 
to the composite picture of the social, religious and political status of 
Israel in this period. 

A definite program for the first meeting may be: (1) stories not exceed- 
ing two minutes in length from the wilderness sojourn of the Hebrews 
by members of the class; (2) the representations of the Book of Joshua 
concerning worship; (3) the character of the conquest of Canaan as 
represented in Joshua. Illustration, the story of the fall of Jericho. 

Discussion: What was the contribution of Moses to the religion of 
Israel ? 

The second meeting may consider: (1) the literary peculiarity of the 
Book of Judges; (2) the political, social, and religious life of the Hebrews 
in the period of the judges; (3) readings: Deborah’s Song; The Story 
of Jephthah’s daughter; (4) qualifications for leadership in the days of 
the judges; illustrate from stories; (5) the use of idols in the conquest 
period. 

Discussion: The relative merits of the books of Joshua and Judges, 
(a) as history; (0) in religious teaching. 

See paragraph concerning question sheets under the New Testament 
section above. 


PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS FOR CLASSES OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


1. To what extent does the idea of God which we have shape our 
lives? 

2. In what respect did Moses idea of God differ from Abraham’s ? 

3. Can you think of any ways in which our own idea of God differs 
from that of Moses ? 

4. In teaching is it important that only the highest ideal of God 
should be communicated? Can such an ideal be communicated to 
children ? 
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5. In the use of the Old Testament stories for teaching purposes how 
can we guard pupils against accepting as final, the imperfect ideas of 
God held by the heroes of the Old Testament stories ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, articles on ‘‘Numbers,”’ ‘ Joshua,’’ 
“Judges,” “Canaan,” Balaam,”’ Amorites,” ‘‘Og,”’ “‘ Amalekites,” “‘Caleb,”’ 
“Jericho,” “‘Gibeon,” “‘Eglon,” “Moab,” ‘‘Kenites,’’ “Deborah,” Barak,’’ 
“Sisera,”’ “Gideon,”’ “ Jotham,” “ Abimelech,” “Jephthah,” “Sampson.” 

Hastings’ one-volume Dictionary of the Bible also contains articles on all of 
these subjects. 

McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. I, chaps. iii, iv, pp. 
152-62; Sayce, Early Israel and Surrounding Nations, pp. 246-332; McFadyen, 
An Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 36-45, 62-70, 76-83; Century 
Bible, Judges, pp. 2-26; Kent, History of the Hebrew People, Vol. I, pp. 33- 
45, 49-83; H. P. Smith, Old Testament History, pp. 73-105; Wade, Old 
Testament History, pp. 135-212. 
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Current Opinion 


Religious Education in England.—The religious education question 
is looming up in England again as the recent constitutional change affords 
the government an opportunity to carry out its program. The problem 
is peculiarly difficult from the practical point of view because, on the one 
hand, there is involved the question of religious liberty, and, on the other 
hand, the right of parents to have their children educated in accordance 
with their most fundamental religious convictions. But apart from the 
controversial aspects of the problem, whether political or denominational, 
there is a scientific aspect that ought to be more fully considered, viz., 
what actually constitutes religious education. Supposing that one could 
have schools as he wished, what would be really important in the inter- 
ests of the religious development of the children? There are perhaps six 
elements in school curriculum and discipline which claim consideration: 

1. Doctrinal instruction, including all theological definitions, such 
as the origin and nature of sin, the scheme of salvation, the significance 
of the church, its government and sacraments. Here belong most of 
the catechisms. 

2. Biblical instruction, involving interpretation, as distinguished 
from mere reading. 

3. Religious ritual, to which belong the reading of the Bible, singing 
of hymns, repetition of prayers, processionals, chapel attendance, par- 
ticipation in sacraments. 

4. Direct moral instruction, in which questions of right and wrong 
are clearly stated and practically discussed. 

5. The use of the regular materials of the curriculum with ethical 
and religious purpose. 

6. The ordering of the life of the school in the interest of vital religious 
education. 

Perhaps it is on the first of these that the most bitter religious con- 
troversy has raged. Without in any way controverting the opinion of 
those who lay strong emphasis upon the importance of doctrinal teach- 
ing, the question may be raised whether the periods of childhood and 
early youth are suitable for such emphasis. Must not the church as 
an institution make its impression upon the imagination of the child, 
leaving doctrinal explanation for the later years when philosophical 
interest awakens? If the church is able to enlist the child in its services, 
any abstract doctrinal teaching in the day school would be largely super- 
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fluous; if the latter is sought as a substitute on account of the failure 
of the former it is questionable whether it has any real value, even from 
the standpoint of its advocates. 

As regards biblical instruction, the value depends wholly upon its 
character. If the simpler portions of this invaluable literature could 
be presented in accordance with the developing interests of the student, 
it would be moral and religious material of high worth. And if the 
mooted questions of revelation, supernaturalism, and miracle (really 
questions of doctrinal character) could be left for the maturer years, 
while story was taught as story, history narrative as narrative, Hebrew 
literature as literature, it would be possible to train reverent teachers 
to do this work in proper scientific manner. And the results ought to 
be highly satisfactory to everybody. Of course, it hardly need be 
added that the teaching would need to be in sympathy with the lofty 
character of the material. That applies to all teaching. 

If it be true, as thus far contended, that doctrinal instruction, and 
biblical instruction, in so far as it is doctrinal, are far less important 
in childhood than current controversies imply, the same cannot be said 
of religious exercises in the day school. The educational value of these, 
when reverently conducted, is of the highest significance. Let it be 
repeated that we are leaving out of account the practical problems of 
method, and considering now only the educational interests that are 
involved. Habits of prayer, and praise, and worship in everyday life 
are more than all dogmatic instruction. Those who wish that children 
might every day sing great hymns, repeat simple and worshipful prayers, 
listen to the noble words of religious poets and sages, and engage in 
solemn ceremonial, have sound educational theory on their side. 
Whether this is possible in our modern democracies is another question. 

The comparatively recent attempts to deal directly with the moral 
problems of youth are exceedingly interesting. Religious leaders have 
been altogether too contemptuous of “mere morality.” Children have 
their own ethical standards, which must be sympathetically understood. 
On the basis of this understanding a strong positive moral instruction in 
the day school might meet many of the serious evils of our modern life. 

There can be no doubt that far too little consideration has been 
given to the ethical and religious value of the ordinary subjects of the 
curriculum. The teacher who cannot find religious power in English 
literature would not find it in any literature. He who cannot see the 
meaning of the history of our own race would only misread the history of 
the Hebrews. And if science and mathematics do not awaken wonder 
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at the great laws of the universe, any teaching of God in the world is 
likely to be external. If it be objected that the ordinary teacher could 
not give moral import to these subjects, and would only substitute little 
preachments, the same objection holds against the specifically religious 
material. After all, the religious teacher is the real desideratum. 

Least considered of all, yet most important of all, is the life of the 
school. If students can learn to live with one another and with teachers 
in work and play the greatest religious lessons are learned. It is easier 
to set lessons than it is to live. But only the latter is education. 

An analysis of a problem is not a solution. But our educational 
controversies would be simplified if we could agree upon an analysis. 


The Insurgent Sunday School.—It is always significant when 
the popular magazines discuss religious problems. They have a keen 
sense of what is interesting to their readers so that it may well be pre- 
sumed that a matter which is thus popularly treated has passed beyond 
the interest of the few and is becoming of general importance. And, 
after all, it is the general acceptance by the ‘man in the street’’ of 
any new idea which is the final determinant of its truth and practi- 
cability. “Vox populi, vox Dei” is utterly wrong if it means that the 
judgment of the comparatively unthinking people upon new proposi- 
tions is correct, but it is certainly true if it means that anything that is 
right and significant must ultimately approve itself to the common-sense 
of men. An article in Everybody's Magazine for October with the strik- 
ing title “The Insurgent Sunday School”’ affords a new illustration of 
this principle. To those who have been interested in the subject of 
the improvement of the Sunday school during the last decade or more, 
it seems at first strange that such an article should need to be written. 
It seems as if ancient history were being treated as news. But, of 
course, it is news. Millions of people are still ignorant of the fact that 
the Sunday school is becoming transformed into an educational insti- 
tution, and that it is worth the while of the most intelligent people to 
send their children and their youth, and to go themselves to the teaching 
classes of the church for help in their religious development. The 
article recites very clearly the struggle for graded instruction, the 
pioneer work done by the late President Harper and the late Dr. Blakes- 
lee, and others, the organization of the Religious Education Association, 
the publication of the Constructive Studies and of other series, and, in 
short, tells the story so familiar to those who have been in the move- 
ments of modern Sunday-school improvement. Its publication is 
undoubtedly a sign of encouragement. 
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NEW PAPYRUS TEXTS FROM OXYRHYNCHUS 


Oxyrhynchus continues to supply biblical and patristic fragments 
to the student of the Septuagint and early Christian literature. Part 
VIII of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, which has just appeared, opens with 
nine theological fragments, five of them on parchment and four on 
papyrus. A bit of the Old Latin version of Gen., chaps. 5, 6, of the 
fourth century, preserves some verses not otherwise extant in that 
imperfectly preserved version. Two fragments of the Septuagint of 
Exodus (chaps. 31, 32, and 40) are of great interest for their early date, 
the third century after Christ. A curious fragment of Tob., chap. 2, 
exhibits a recension of that work unlike its form in Codex Vaticanus or 
Codex Sinaiticus, which manuscripts, it will be remembered, show dif- 
ferent forms of the story. For the New Testament, a sixth-century 
parchment amulet is inscribed with Matt. 4:23, 24. A fourth-century 
papyrus contains Heb. 9:12-19, and a practically complete parchment 
leaf from a fourth-century copy of Revelation preserves parts of Rev., 
chaps. 3, 4, in a text very close to that of Vaticanus. On the back of 
the third-century fragment of Exod., chap. 40, a slightly later hand has 
written part of Rev., chap. 1. 

Especial interest attaches to a fourth-century papyrus fragment of a 
gnostic gospel. It can only be conjectured to what gospel the fragment 
belongs; Dr. Carl Schmidt has suggested the partly preserved Gospel of 
Mary. Professor Swete suggests the Valentinian Gospel of Truth men- 
tioned by Irenaeus. The text, somewhat amended, is thus translated 
by Dr. Hunt: 

He who hath hearing beyond his ears, let him hear: I speak also to those 
who watch not. Again he said to... . , Everything that is born of cor- 
ruption perisheth, as having been born of corruption; but that which is born 
of incorruption abideth incorruptible, as having been born of incorruption. 
Some men have been deceived, not knowing... . . 

The disciples [ask him], Lord, how then can we find faith? The Savior 
saith unto them, If ye pass from the things that are hidden and into the light 
of the things that are seen, the effluence of conception [7 dadpoa: ris évvoias] 
will of itself show you how faith that appeareth from (?) the... . Father 
must be found. He who hath ears to hear, let him hear. The Lord of all is 
not the Father but the Fore-Father [zpowarwp];, for the Father is the beginning 
of what shall be... . 

’ Dr. Hunt’s volume contains a considerable amount of classical material 
(nos. 1082-99), and 75 documents of the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
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CASPAR RENE GREGORY 


CasPpaAR RENE GreGorY is of French ancestry, being descended from 
a certain René Grégoire who came as an officer with Lafayette to 
this country and then married the daughter of a planter on the island of 
St. Domingo. The outbreak of the revolution in the island found the 
family established at Port au Prince, on the west coast, near which 
René Grégoire, the head of the house, possessed extensive estates. 
As he was about to take command of his troops, he fell dead, the victim, 
as some believe, of poison administered by political foes. His son, how- 
ever, was hurried by his mother to the Port, and, orphaned and penni- 
less, was brought by an American captain to the United States. Taken 
into the home of this captain in southern New Jersey, the boy, Caspar 
Ramsay Grégoire, naturally became a sailor, and all his days followed 
the sea. He made his home in Philadelphia, rose to be the captain of 
a vessel, and died, after a two hours’ illness, in the cholera plague of 
1832. The romantic but disastrous experiences of his early youth had 
prevented him from securing any considerable educational advantages 
for himself, but for his children he sought the privileges denied to him, 
and his son Henry, named Duval after Philadelphia friends, was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsylvania. Henry Duval Gregory was 
born in Philadelphia in 1819, and entered the university in 1834. He 
was a member and president of the Zelosophic Society; had the Greek 
salutatory at his graduation in 1838, and was elected to ®.B.K. He 
taught in the academic department of his Alma Mater from 1838 to 
1843, when he became professor of Greek and Latin in Haverford School, 
as it was then called. He remained at Haverford but two years; in 
1845 he established in Philadelphia his classical school for boys, which 
he conducted until 1872. The elder Dr. Gregory’s subsequent labors 
were as principal of Temple Hill Academy, Geneseo, N.Y., 1872-75; of 
Blair Presbyterian Academy, Blairstown, N.J., 1875-83, and as vice- 
president of Girard College, 1883-92. 

It was in the second year of Dr. Henry Gregory’s long Philadelphia 
residence that his eldest son was born, on November 6, 1846. He was 
named Caspar for his grandfather and René for his great-grandfather. 
Professor Gregory was the second of ten children, the eldest being a 
daughter. He was fitted for college at his father’s school, and entered 
the Sophomore class at the University of Pennsylvania in 1861. Like 
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his father before him, he belonged to the Zelosophic Society, and was 
elected to ®.B.K. He completed his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and received his Bachelor’s degree in 1864. 
While hardly old enough for military service he participated with his 
classmates of the Senior and Junior years in the frequent drills which 
the university patriotically prescribed, being assigned to the ordnance 
corps, and was afterward a member of the First Regiment of the 
Pennsylvania Grey Reserves, Company A. These drills at Pennsyl- 
vania aroused Mr. Gregory’s interest in physical culture, and here as 
afterward at Princeton he entered into athletic sports with his charac- 
teristic enthusiasm. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Gregory taught for three years 
in his father’s school and in addition, in 1865-67, studied theology in 
Philadelphia at the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presbyterian 
church. The years 1864-67 were thus divided between school and 
seminary in Philadelphia. In 1867 the prosecution of his theological 
studies led Mr. Gregory to Princeton. A glimpse of his life and labors 
there is afforded in the note prefixed to Dr. Hodge’s monumental work 
on Systematic Theology. Under date of June 2, 1871, Dr. Hodge writes: 
“The author desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to his accomplished 
young friend, Mr. Caspar René Gregory, licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, for his assistance in carrying the work through the press.”’ 
Mr. Gregory had been licensed by the Philadelphia Presbytery on April 
12, 1869. It was in 1873, after six years at Princeton, that he went 
abroad, first to the British Isles, verifying there, as afterward in Germany, 
such references in Dr. Hodge’s Theology as he had not been able to 
find in America. He then went to Leipzig, having in mind, at the 
instance of President James C. Welling of the Columbian University at 
Washington, to translate Luthardt’s commentary on the gospel of 
John. The figure of Tischendorf must have been still large in the 
Leipzig horizon, and Kahnis, Delitzsch, Lechler, and Luthardt were 
among the professors. Harnack was just about to begin his career 
as a teacher. Not long before, Samuel Ives Curtiss, a Union Semi- 
nary man, had taken up his residence in Leipzig to study, and with 
Harnack and Curtiss Mr. Gregory’s relations were ever after cor- 
dial. It was with Luthardt that he seems to have come into closest 
contact, and when in 1874 Luthardt brought out a new edition of his 
St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel, he referred in his Preface to 
Adolph Harnack, and to a young American theologian, Mr. Gregory, 
whom he represents as contemplating the publication of a complete 
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bibliography of the literature on the Fourth Gospel. Mr. Gregory 
seems to have aided in the preparation of the extensive bibliographical 
lists that are appended to the book. At all events it was he who made 
the English translation, which appeared in 1875. Dr. Gregory after- 
ward translated Luthardt’s large work, St. John’s Gospel Described and 
Explained According to Its Peculiar Characteristics, in three octavo 
volumes, and his friend Oskar von Gebhardt’s The Miniatures of the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch. Mr. Gregory took his Doctor’s degree in 
Leipzig in 1876, making his thesis on “Grégoire the Priest and the 
Revolutionist.”” It must have been about this time that Dr. Gregory 
undertook on the recommendation of Professor Delitzsch, and at the 
solicitation of Tischendorf’s literary executors, the preparation of the 
Prolegomena to the great edition of the New Testament (editio octava 
major) on which Tischendorf had been engaged. An apoplectic stroke 
had prevented Tischendorf from attending the Evangelical Alliance in 
New York, and practically terminated his labors. This stroke prostrated 
Tischendorf on April 5, 1873, and so it came about that Mr. Gregory 
never met the great scholar of whose chief work he became the con- 
tinuator. The labors and travels involved in the carrying out of this 
work largely controlled Mr. Gregory’s activities until its publication 
was completed in 1894. In 1878-79, Mr. Gregory was pastor of the 
American chapel, in Leipzig. Dr. Gregory became a Privat-Docent in 
the theological faculty at Leipzig in 1884. Up to this time he had 
returned to America but once since 1873, and that for a visit of only 
three or four weeks. It was on this visit, however, that he met Miss 
Lucy Watson Thayer, at the Andover home of her father, Professor 
Joseph Henry Thayer. The acquaintance then made was later con- 
tinued abroad, and in 1886 they were married, Dr. Gregory making a 
flying trip to America for the purpose and returning with his bride by 
the same steamer by which he had come. From 1876-84, Dr. Gregory 
acted as sub-editor of Schiirer’s Theologische Literaturzeitung, to which 
he contributed the bibliography published in each fortnightly number. 
In 1886 he was made honorary member of the Greek Philogical Syllogos 
at Constantinople. In 1889 he became Professor Extraordinarius, and in 
1891 Professor Ordinarius Honorarius, receiving from the University 
of Leipzig the degree of doctor of theology. In 1894 the University of 
Pennsylvania gave him the honorary degree of doctor of laws, Yale con- 
ferred the same degree in 1901, and Glasgow the doctor of divinity 
in 1902. 

Dr. Gregory’s first great work was his Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
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Eighth Edition. His labors in preparing this book covered a period of 
eighteen years, 1876-94, the three parts appearing the first in 1884, 
the second in 1890, and the third in 1894. In this work he found it 
expedient to undertake numerous journeys to all parts of Europe: 
Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
and England, in order to examine New Testament manuscripts. As a 
result of these researches, he was said “confessedly to possess a fuller 
first-hand acquaintance with New Testament manuscripts than any 
scholar now living.”’ The scope and character of the work need not be gone 
into here. It includes treatment of the form of the text, the history of 
the text, uncial manuscripts, lists and descriptions, minuscule manu- 
scripts, versions with lists and descriptions of the manuscripts represent- 
ing them, and much associated material. 

A second important work from the pen of Professor Gregory was 
- his Textkritik des Neuen Testaments, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1900, the second in 1902, and the third in 1909. Meantime (1907), 
he contributed a volume on the Canon and Text of the New Testament 
to the “International Theological Library.”” Much of the material of 
this work, together with a concise introduction to the New Testament, 
appeared in a German Einleitung in das Neue Testament in 1909. 
The growing mass of New Testament manuscripts induced Professor 
Gregory in 1908, after consultation with a wide circle of scholars, to 
develop and publish a new system of manuscript designations, Die 
griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. Many other literary 
and technical tasks are in process of performance in Professor Gregory’s 
study, which his intense application and systematic habits of work 
make a veritable workshop of learning. The chief of these projects is 
the critical edition of the Greek New Testament, proposals for which 
(Vorschlige fiir eine kritische Ausgabe des griechischen Neuen Testaments) 
were published by Professor Gregory early this year. It is his purpose 
in this work to provide a new critically constructed text of the Greek 
New Testament, and to accompany it with an extensive apparatus of 
manuscript readings, designed to replace the apparatus of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition, in which so much can now be supplemented or improved. 
Professor Gregory’s keen and generous personal interest in a wide circle 
of students, colleagues, and friends adds to his labors a voluminous 
correspondence, and makes one marvel at activity so intense and 
incessant. 

Professor Gregory’s interests are by no means confined to paleo- 
graphical or theological matters. Recently sociological studies and social 
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movements have greatly interested him, and he has been writing and 
organizing. A naturalized German citizen, he has taken the keenest 
interest in political matters, especially those of local importance, on one 
occasion devoting all of the election day to service at the polls and to 
getting out the vote. 

Of Professor Gregory as a teacher, it is not necessary to speak here. 
Many Americans know the joy and inspiration of his teaching, and the 
fascinating interest with which he is able to invest what are too often 
considered the dryest matters, and many American students will bear 
witness to the ready sympathy and generous helpfulness he has shown 
them in Leipzig. 

Professor Gregory’s paleographical studies have made him a great 
traveler. Within recent years he has visited Athos and Macedonia 
(1902), Petersburg, Moskow, and Kieff (1903), Athens, Paris, and London 
(1904), Athens, Patmos, Cairo, Sinai, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Constan- 
tinople, and Odessa (1905-6), Petersburg, 1909 and 1910. Especial 
interest will just now attach to his visits in America, made in 1895, 
1898, and 1go1 for the purpose of lecturing before American seminaries 
and universities. A similar errand has brought Professor Gregory to 
America this autumn, and he is lecturing before upward of thirty insti- 
tutions, besides undertaking special lectures for the American Institute 
of Archaeology in Canada and the West. Professor Gregory’s present 
visit to America is the longest he has made to this country since he 


first left it in 1873. 
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Book Rebiews 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


Recent movements in New Testament criticism have called forth 
from an English vicar a number of essays.‘ The subjects dealt with are 
somewhat miscellaneous in character. The more pretentious studies 
appear in the first part of the work and consist of a consideration of 
Schweitzer’s interpretation of the eschatological question in the gospels, 
together with two discussions on “M. Loisy and the Gospel Story”’ 
and ‘“‘M. Loisy’s View of the Resurrection.”” These three topics, which 
have somewhat of a common bond, are followed by four others of a quite 
different character. The only justification for their inclusion in this 
volume appears to be that the author’s productions are thus in a com- 
pact and convenient form. The subjects are: ‘“Harnack on the Second 
Source of the First and Third Gospels,” ‘Should the Magnificat be 
Ascribed to Elisabeth ?” “Galatians the Earliest of the Pauline Epistles,”’ 
and “The Problem of the Apocalypse and its Bearing on the Conception 
of Inspiration.” 

In dealing with Schweitzer the author, after a short introductory 
chapter, gives a clear and concise statement of the former’s position 
as set forth in the closing chapters of his work The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus. Having accomplished this, he proceeds to a trenchant criticism 
of Schweitzer’s method and conclusions. This is one of the strong parts 
of the book and is excellently done. He points out much that is arbi- 
trary and defective in method and protests strongly against attribut- 
ing to Jesus the crude eschatology with which Schweitzer burdens him. 
The author admits the uncompromising and thoroughgoing position 
of the German writer, but insists that his solution is not a solution. 
“The Jesus of eschatology it is difficult either to admire or to love; 
worship him we certainly cannot.” 

The criticism to which Schweitzer has been subjected is no severer 
than that meted out to M. Loisy. Copious quotations are made from 
his works and his outline of the gospel story is sketched. He is criti- © 
cized for his lack of taste and for the defects of his general position. He 
is charged with reading into the gospels more than the writers meant, 
he ‘‘misses the obvious,’”’ and is “a priori and subjective to a degree.” 


t The Eschatological Question in the Gospels, and Other Studies in Recent New Testa- 
ment Criticism. By Cyril W. Emmet. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 
to1r. Pp. 239. $2.25. 
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His view of the resurrection is dismissed on the ground that it would 
require a psychological miracle and as being inadequate to explain the 
facts. 

The remaining chapters are of less interest and, at least in places, of 
less value. The study on Harnack is little more than a synopsis of The 
Sayings of Jesus, while the question of the ascription of the Magnificat 
to Elisabeth is a study in Textual Criticism which will appear to some 
to be drawn out beyond its merit. The conclusion reached is that “‘it 
will still remain probable that St. Luke intended Mary to be understood 
as the speaker of the Magnificat.”’ Galatians is placed as the earliest 
of Paul’s Epistles because the situation in Galatia as to the insistence 
of the Judaizers on the necessity of circumcision would have been impos- 
sible after the Council at Jerusalem, since ‘the main outcome of the 
Council lay in the recognition of the fact that circumcision was no longer 
necessary.’’ The final study deals with the character of the Apocalypse 
and its bearing on inspiration. Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
book is only one example of a literary type and that it was written 
to meet a specific situation and with a definite purpose, namely, to 
strengthen the Christians of the author’s day in a crisis which he saw to 
beimminent. The Apocalypse indicates that inspiration is a subjective 
matter and that “revelation” is an internal, divine process. 

The strongest parts of the book are the studies on Schweitzer and 
Loisy. The author’s style is clear and his expression of thought orderly. 
The book is of value for its succinct statements of the positions of the 
first two writers who are criticized, and for its presentation in compact 
form of a number of studies the majority of which have real interest 
for the student of the New Testament. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Mr Speer’s new book is of remarkable value—of extraordinary 
significance.t It was formerly the custom for Christian teachers at 
home and in “pagan” lands to speak of Christianity as the only true 
religion and worship of the true God, and of all other forms of religion 
as absolutely false or worship of devils. A careful and sympathetic study 
of other forms of religion has compelled the abandonment of this extreme, 

* The Light of the World. A Brief Comparative Study of Christianity and Non- 
Christian Religions. By Robert E. Speer. West Medford, Mass.: The Central 
Committee on the United Study of Missions, 1911. ix-+372 pages. Paper, 30 cents 
(postpaid 37 cents), cloth, 50 cents (postpaid 60 cents). 
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and many students have swung to the other, that all religions were 
very much alike in fundamental character, and their differences but 
suited them to the peoples and social conditions in which they were held. 
This latter view led naturally to the thought that it does not make any 
great difference what religion a man has, that Christianity is simply 
one among a number of pretty good ones, and that there is little need for 
Christian missions. 

Mr. Speer’s book furnishes incontrovertible arguments against both 
of these extreme positions and the conclusions from them. It is not 
primarily a textbook on comparative religion, and would be very inade- 
quate for such a purpose, although exceedingly useful in connection 
with such a study, as it gives a view of the life which results from the 
prevalence of various forms of religion, which is almost if not quite as 
necessary in order to a true knowledge of them as a description of their 
faith and ritual. It does not aim to cover the field of the history of 
religion at all, but to consider the great religions of the world which still 
prevail, and oppose Christianity, and to consider them particularly, 
not in their historical, but in their present-day, forms. Sketches of 
their history and of the lives of their founders are given, as they are 
still of great importance in determining the influence of the religions 
today; but it is the practical estimate of the value of the religions today, 
rather than the theoretical interest in the principles of their origin and 
development, to which the main attention is given. 

The religions described are Hinduism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and the religions peculiar to China—Animism, Confucianism, and 
Taoism. In the case of each of these the resemblances to and elements 
in common with Christianity are sought and carefully described, par- 
ticularly so far as the author’s own purpose is concerned, to furnish 
the points of contact for the missionary who must approve the truth 
which he finds in them, and build upon it, if he is to win their adherence 
to Christianity. Then the differences between these forms of religion 
and Christianity, and the immeasurable superiority of the latter, are 
most convincingly set forth. 

The book might be described as a mosaic of quotations from a large 
number of sources (most of them very good, and including champions 
of the non-Christian religions and their adherents, as well as mission- 
aries and authorities on oriental religion and language), cemented 
together by the thought and arranged according to the clear purpose 
of the author. These quotations give a large and peculiar value to the 
book, together with some defects which would be almost inevitable. 
Naturally the views of these religions, as presented, are not all con- 
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sistent, and the Christianity with which they are compared is something 
which varies according to the views of the various authorities quoted, 
something which is not accurately described or defined, and which is 
not the religion as it is generally practiced and held, but in its ideal 
form, to which no one since the time of Christ is even supposed to have 
attained. The book shows clearly that the author is not an expert in 
systematic theology or philosophy of religion, and it is therefore very 
fortunate that he does not attempt to describe Christianity too much 
in detail. But although the Christianity which Mr. Speer has in 
mind is not the actual but the ideal, the most of his comparisons of 
religions are not thereby invalidated, for he picks out for his specific 
contrasts features of Christianity which almost all intelligent people 
would agree are properly described as belonging to Christianity. The 
contrast of Christianity as “the religion in which God is seeking men” 
with other religions as those “in which men are seeking God,” which 
is quoted with approval, is not the highest view which may be taken. 
Altogether this book is a splendid, popular contribution to the study 
of religion from the most practical standpoint, one which might be 
readily used by either conservative or liberal, and the low price of which 
should encourage every minister and student to obtain and master. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 


MontTrEAL, CANADA 


COLLEGE MEN AND THE BIBLE 


The value of a book many times depends upon the fitness of an 
author to write upon the given theme. Mr. Cooper’s College Men and the 
Bible has grown out of the experience of the author in promoting Bible- 
study among the college men of North America and the Orient. This 
experience has fitted him in a real way to give to the general public 
the results, modus operandi, and reasons of the far-reaching campaign for 
the study of the Bible by college men that has characterized the student 
movement of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

The book is characterized by the author’s breadth of spirit and out- 
look, his optimistic point of view, and an intense belief in and sympathy 
for his theme. He gives first a hopeful outlook on the student life of 
North America in its relations to this movement for the study of the 
Bible. Then we are given a glimpse of the students of India and of 


*College Men and the Bible. By Ciayton SepGwick Cooper. New York: 
Association Press, 1911. xiv+195 pages. 
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China and Japan just as the author encountered them in his recent 
tour through those countries. These chapters are written in an inter- 
esting manner and hold the attention of the reader closely. One is 
impressed with the tremendous possibilities of this movement when 
once it gets a strong hold upon the mind and imagination of the college 
men of the world. The impression is left that this movement is still 
in its youth and that it will gain in strength and power with the passing 
of the years and the acquirement of the necessary perspective. 

The author then gives a brief résumé of some of the methods that 
have given this movement its hold upon the student life of the nations. 
He says, “There has been a vision, but there have also been practical 
methods of embodying that vision.” These methods are characterized 
by their adaptability and their closeness to the everyday life of students. 
Dogmatism is conscientiously avoided and each student group is given 
the privilege of working out plans that will meet its particular needs. 
The development within the decade of a long series of Bible-study 
courses designed to meet the needs of college men has been a notable 
achievement of the movement. 

The closing chapters of the book deal with the values of Bible-study 
in individual life in relation to fundamental moral and religious prob- 
lems. Here one finds in succinct form, drawn out of the experience 
of men, a practical apologetic for this Bible-study movement. Its 
relation to our modern problems is strongly emphasized. The sane- 
ness and reasonableness of the biblical approach to our fundamental 
verities is set forth with no uncertain note. The Bible is shown as the 
source of our great moral and spiritual ideals. It is revealed stirring 
the modern conscience and opening the modern soul. It is said to be 
the molder of modern thought and the inspiriter of modern movements. 
It is found in our college life, gripping men with these great ideas at 
the fountain-head of modern progress. Here is no second-hand action, 
but men are found individually and personally drawing from this great 
Sourcebook of the moral and religious experience of the race and then 
carrying this message with them to a hungry and thirsty world. One 
closes the book with a brighter and more hopeful outlook on the future 
of American college life. Men cannot go far wrong who face from 
time to time in a personal way the moral and spiritual values of this 
divinely accredited Book. Attention should be called to the happily 
chosen quotations at the head of each chapter and to the excellent 
bibliography of books relating to this modern Bible-study movement. 


M. H. BickHAmM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Barton, G. A. Commentary on the Book of Job. [The Bible for Home and School.] 

New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xi+321. $0.90. 

An excellent book for the general reader. The problems raised by a critical study 
of the book are frankly faced and freely discussed. The introduction is exceptionally 
good, being very full for so simple a commentary and at the same time very clear. 
Brown, J. History of the English Bible. [Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 

ture.| New York: Putnam, rg1t. Pp. 136. $0.40. 

A very skilfully constructed story of the making of the English Bible. The 
main course of the history is clearly conceived and concisely presented, so that any 
reader at the expense of a couple of hours may put himself in possession of the facts 


we all should know. Ten illustrations do much for the attractiveness of the book. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Bartu, Fritz. Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens Jesu. Eine geschichtliche Unter- 
suchung. Vierte Auflage. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, tg11. Pp. viii+333. M. 
4.80. 

A new edition, not greatly changed, of a work which appeared first in 1899, and 
has been widely read. Barth deals with Jesus’ teaching as to the Kingdom of God, 
Jesus’ attitude toward the Old Testament, the miracles, his prophecy of the future, his 
death and resurrection, and his self-consciousness. 

Jacgurer, E. Le Nouveau Testament dans |’Eglise Chrétienne. Tome Premier: 
Préparation, formation et définition du canon du Nouveau Testament. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1911. Pp. 450. Fr. 3.50. 

Abbé Jacquier, professor of Sacred Scripture in the Catholic faculty at Lyons, 
well known as a scholarly writer on New Testament themes, has produced a sketch 
of the history of the New Testament canon from its beginning to the present time. 
While he writes as a Catholic and frankly says that “for us Catholics the canon of 
the New Testament has been definitively closed by the Council of Trent,” he shows 
wide acquaintance with Protestant works on the subject, and constantly cites them 
in an open-minded and intelligent way. This volume on the canon is to be followed 
by one on the text of the New Testament. 


Ricker, Apotr. Die Lukas-Homilien des Hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte de Exegese. Breslau: Goerlich & Coch, 1911. Pp. 102. M. 
$3.50. 
Dr. Riicker discusses the text of Cyril’s Homilies on the Gospel of Luke, 

adding some new textual material from Berlin Syriac manuscripts, and treats the 


New Testament text which they reflect (Alexandrian, and akin to Sinaiticus) and the 
somewhat allegorical character of their exegesis. 
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